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FINANCIAL NOTES 


DanisH Banks PRESENT 
Tuer BaLance SHEETS 

Towards the close of 1934 the balance sheets of 
all Danish banks except the Nationalbank aggre- 
gated 2,933,000,000 kroner, with deposits amounting 
to 2,042,000,000 kroner. On the asset side there was 
a reduction of loans by 4,500,000 kroner. The bal- 
ance sheet of the Nationalbank was increased in 
November by 3,100,000 kroner and showed an in- 
crease of deposits in current accounts amounting 
to 7,700,000 kroner. Deposits in the three principal 
savings banks amounted to 36,000,000 kroner. 


Norwecian Municipat Bank 
Praces Loan 1n SWEDEN 

The Municipal Bank of Oslo has placed a loan for 
20,000,000 kroner in Stockholm where in the Agri- 
cultural Bank alone the amount allotted was over- 
subscribed ten times. The greater part of the loan 
is expected to be used by the Municipal Bank for 
amortization of another foreign loan. The interest 
conditions are said to be exceptionally favorable, 
better than in the case of Finland’s recent loan in 
Sweden. 


Gustav Casset Discusses 
SwepisH-ENGiisH Economic RE.ations 

The noted Swedish economist, Gustav Cassel, 
writing in Svenska Dagbladet on the business rap- 
prochement between Sweden and England, de- 
clares that the cultural relations between the two 
countries have been long established, and that for 
this reason a greater effort should be made to in- 
crease the business relations. Like England, says 
Mr. Cassel, Sweden is a capital-exporting country, 
and on this account adheres to the English sterling 
group, the system of which is suitable to Sweden’s 
own needs, 


Norwecian WHaAteE O11 SALE 
To THE Amount OF 7,500,000 Kroner 

The English Unilever Company has purchased 
26,000 tons of Norwegian whale oil at £10 a ton. 
The Southern Oil Company of Manchester has pur- 
chased 11,000 tons at the same price. These two 
sales total 7,500,000 kroner in Norwegian money. 
Norwegian whale oil in stock a few months ago 
amounted to 300,000 tons, and every effort is now 
being made to reduce it, even at the low figure ob- 
tained during the recent negotiations. 


Denmark Repvuces Its Foreign Dest 
BY 165,000,000 Kroner 

The Danish foreign debt, which in 1933 amounted 
to 1,347,000,000 kroner, has during the past year 
been reduced by 165,000,000 kroner. The fall of the 
Danish krone caused a considerable increase in 
what was owed by foreign accounts. For instance, 
foreign paper held in Denmark, valued in 1933 at 
255,000,000 kroner, has now been increased to 
275,000,000 kroner. The amount of business obliga- 
tions rose from 400,000,000 kroner to 421,000,000 
kroner. 


DENMARK AND SPAIN TO BALANCE 
Tuer Exports AND Imports 

A reciprocal agreement has been signed between 
Denmark and Spain whereby the two countries 
pledge themselves to balance their trade transac- 


tions during the current year. Under the terms of 
the agreement Spain grants Denmark a quota of 
13,000 metric tons of dried codfish and also a 
quota of 941 metric tons of eggs. Denmark agrees 
to accept imports of Spanish goods valued at 11,- 
500,000 kroner. Denmark further agrees to facilitate 
the allotment of exchange certificates for the impor- 
tation of 12,000 hectoliter of Spanish wines, 2,500 
metric tons of rice, 40 tons of manufactured cork 
and cork slabs, and 40 metric tons of cork shavings. 
The Faroe Islands are to obtain from Spain all the 
salt necessary for the production of the dried cod- 
fish to be shipped to that country. 


Easr Astatic PLantation CoMPANY 

or CopeENHAGEN Has Goon YEAR 

The East Asiatic Plantation Company, after pass- 
ing its dividends in 1930 and 1931, and paying its 
stockholders 8 per cent in 1933, increased the divi- 
dend to 10 per cent for its last fiscal year, according 
to the statement issued from the Copenhagen office. 
Net earnings amounted to 2,507,858 kroner, and of 
this amount 150,000 kroner were transferred to the 
reserve fund, which stands at 1,650,000 kroner. 
Better prices were obtained for rubber through the 
introduction of the international rubber control. 
The year’s harvest amounted to 523,000 pounds of 
rubber from the Teluk Merban plantation. At the 
Pong tin mine there was produced 333 tons of tin 
as against 213 tons in the year before. 


NorweEGIAN AND ENGLIsH Banks 
Jorn In Important TRANSACTION 

A statement by the Bank of Norway is to the 
effect that a Norwegian group represented by 
J. Sejersted Bédtker and O. T. Messelt has taken 
over interests held by the Centralbank for Norway 
in the Union Company. The Centralbank is in liqui- 
dation under public administration. Its interests 
include 614, per cent bonds to the amount of 21,- 
500,000 kroner; a block of shares of a nominal 
value of 14,000,000 kroner; and claims in current 
accounts amounting to between 6,000,000 and 8,000,- 
000 kroner. Thé present bonds will be exchanged 
against new bonds of a total face value of £1,150,- 
000 negotiated in London. The loan will carry in- 
terest at 514, per cent, and be redeemable in twenty- 
five years. The shares remain in Norwegian hands. 

The Union Company therefore remains a Nor- 
wegian company under Norwegian leadership. 
Prominent in the transaction were Hambros Bank, 
the Bank of England, and the Bank of Norway. 


CHANGES IN THE Boarp or Directors 
IN CopPENHAGEN PRIVATBANK 
Following the death of A. O. Andersen, Director 
Benny Dessau was made chairman of the board of 
the Copenhagen Privatbank, a post formerly held 
by Mr. Andersen. Director Eigil Bramsen was 
chosen vice-chairman. William Heering was elected 
to the board of directors. The board of represen- 
tation consists of fourteen members, including 
Consul N. Barnow, Aarhus; Baron C. A. Blixen- 
Finecke, Sevedié; Consul C. J. Boserup, Faxe; and 
Hans Holten, of the Carl Holten Company, re- 
cently added to the board. 
Juxtius Morirzen 
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Selma Lagerlof 
The First in a Series of Four Articles 
By Hanna Astrrurp LARSEN 


Marbacka’s Daughter 


6 E MAY well imagine that there was bustle and excite- 

\ \ ment in the old homestead Marbacka on the twentieth of 

November, 1858. A child had been born that day, and 

such an event is bound to cause some stir and trouble even where people 

are wont to take life calmly and not to make more fuss over a thing 
than it is actually worth.” 

The child was Selma Ottilia Lovisa Lagerlof, and it is thus modestly 
she begins an account of the day when she was born and when her 
future was foretold by a homely sibyl in the person of her great aunt. 
Old Fru Wennervik was enjoying a cup of coffee with the baby’s 
grandmother, Fru Lagerlof, and as she was known to be very clever at 
telling fortunes in cards, she was asked to forecast the future of the 
little girl who had just made her entrance into the world in the adjoin- 
ing room. It was no ordinary tale. She was to suffer a great deal from 
some sickness, but was nevertheless to work very hard and travel far. 
She was to have a great deal to do with pen and paper. At this Grand- 
mother Lagerlof suggested that perhaps she would marry a poor 
curate, but the sibyl replied that she would not marry at all. This was 
such a blow to the grandmother that she refused to hear any more, 
except to ask whether the little girl would grow up into a good, kind 
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woman, and when she received an answer in the affirmative, she said 
with a sigh of resignation that then nothing else mattered. 

All these things have come to pass, as we know. Selma Lagerlof, 
while yet a small child, was stricken with paralysis that left her with a 
permanently weakened foot. In spite of this handicap, she has moved 
about much in Sweden, has traveled all over Europe, and has even 
visited Jerusalem. She has assuredly worked hard and has had much 
to do with pen and paper. She has never married, but the forces of her 
large nature have spent themselves first in affection for her family and 
later in the books that have made her perhaps the most widely loved 
woman of our day. 

Selma Lagerlof is so deeply rooted in the place of her birth and so 
strongly bound to her own home, she has drawn so largely on family 
tradition even for her literary material, that it becomes more than 
usually imperative to examine her background and antecedents. Both 
her parents were natives of Varmland, a province that has always had 
a very distinctive life of its own. Her father, Lieutenant Erik Gustaf 
Lagerlof, inherited Marbacka from his parents. Her mother, Louise 
Lagerlof née Wallroth, was the daughter of a prosperous business 
man in Filipstad. In the male line the Lagerlofs trace their descent 
from a Varmland farmer, Peter of Skifved, who died in or about 1615. 
With his son, who latinized his name to Magnus Petri Schivedius, the 
family entered the professional class. He took orders and became a 
curate in Sunne and Amtervik, the very town and parish to which 
Marbacka belongs to this day. His son first adopted the name Lagerlof, 
and he and three succeeding Lagerlofs were clergymen in the town of 
Arvika in Varmland. 

The author’s grandfather broke the clerical tradition. He was Daniel 
Lagerlof, the “paymaster of the regiment” who figures so largely in 
Marbacka, the first of the series of books in which Miss Lagerlof de- 
scribes her home and family. He came back to the neighborhood of 
Sunne and Amtervik by marrying the heiress to Marbacka, Elisabeth 
Maria Wennervik, the gentle and lovely Lisa Maja of Marbacka. She, 
too, came of a family of clergymen, and she also broke a tradition, for 
it had been customary that a daughter of the clergyman at Marbacka 
should marry her father’s curate, who would then inherit both parish 
and parsonage. But Lisa Maja preferred to marry her own love rather 
than to save the peasants money by providing their pastor with a manse. 
So she plighted her troth to Daniel Lagerlof. 

When these two were married, Marbacka, originally a sdter and 
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afterwards a peasant farmhouse, had been developed into a very pleas- 
ant little home. The house had been built in 1790, though there were 
outhouses on the place of unknown and hoary age, and of a strength 
and solidity to resist the wear and tear of centuries. Pastor Erik 
Wennervik had laid out a garden and had changed the house into a 
home for people who, in an unostentatious way, lived the life of gentle- 
folk, with a sense of beauty and a craving for something more than the 
satisfaction of their material needs. In Selma’s childhood his Greek 
and Latin books and his handwritten copies of Swedish poetry were 
still extant and invested the figure of this great grandfather with 
something of romantic glamour. 

The children’s grandfather Daniel Lagerléf, on the other hand, left 
a record of adventures in real life. He was a strong, capable, energetic 
man of affairs. He traveled much, both in his office as paymaster of the 
regiment and in his private business, and he was not afraid to use his 
fists if the treasure chest he carried was attacked. He stood high in the 
estimation of his neighbors, held various parish offices, and was en- 
trusted with the management of numerous estates. Among these were 
the seven foundries inherited by Judge Sandelin’s wife from the Lron- 
master Antonsson, and the documents relating to them were among 
his papers, where they were thumbed over by the future creator of 
the Major’s Wife in Gésta Berling’s Saga. 

But most of all little Selma’s imagination was fed by the grand- 
mother who, surviving her husband, lived on at Marbacka as “the old 
mistress.” Though she died when Selma was only five, there is no figure 
in her gallery of living people more clearly drawn than that of the 
little bent grey-haired woman who sat in a corner of the sofa in the 
kitchen bedroom and told stories as she knitted. 

Old Fru Lagerlof was a firm believer in many things not evident to 
ordinary matter-of-fact people. Nay, even her husband, the paymaster 
of the regiment, for all his clerical ancestry and his business acumen, 
was not immune to signs and portents. He was withheld by some 
scruple from marrying his Lisa Maja until he heard that she had seen 
him in a dream before they ever met—which he took as a sign that 
they were meant for each other. Lisa Maja herself had once seen a 
silver grey unshod stallion believed to be the River God who sometimes 
took on the guise of a horse. Another time her wicked stepmother 
was frightened almost out of her wits—at least out of her evil pur- 
poses—by a swarm of migrating lemmings which she took to be imps 
of hell. And again she herself after she was married and the mother of 
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two children saw wolves running away with the children in their jaws. 
Nor was it long afterwards that the children died of infection incurred 
when the young wife received and cared for a troup of returning sol- 
diers whom she and her servants fed and clothed. The vision may not 
have been real, but the wolves howling round the corners of her home 
in winter were real, and real were the soldiers—miserable refuse of the 
Napoleonic wars cast up on their native shores. But of course her 
childish listener made no such distinctions. To her the creatures of her 


Fru Louise Lagerléf Lieutenant Erik Gustaf 


née Wallroth Lagerlof 


grandmother’s imagination were as real as the family and servants at 
Marbacka. 

Of her own mother Selma Lagerlof has told less than of her grand- 
parents and her father, but that little is significant. “Mother knew 


99 66 


everything.” “She could read in the hearts of those she loved as in a 
book.” She spoke little and was less expansive than the Lagerlofs, but 
evidently she acted as a balance wheel to their impulsiveness. She was 
just and kind, but to resist her authority was a thing not to be 
thought of. 

It was the father, usually known as “the lieutenant,” who contributed 
the warmth and geniality that made Marbacka such a singularly happy 
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and comfortable place to live in or to visit. Kindliness and good humor 
radiated from him. He loved company, and Marbacka was always 
filled with guests. His birthday became the most important féte of the 
year, to which people drove in from far and near, and not only the 
gentry but humbler neighbors as well were in the habit of attending. 
Though he never made the mark in the world that his father had done, 
he was assuredly the most popular man in the neighborhood. He 
seemed the very embodiment of all that made the people of Varmland 
so fond of their native province. He loved to play with his children and 
entered into their fancies. 

The third grown-up member of the family was the father’s un- 
married sister, the Aunt Lovisa of Mdrbacka. Like her brother, she 
was intensely attached to the old home, so much so that she once re- 
proached her niece with being happy over a projected trip to Stock- 
holm. “I couldn’t be happy if I were leaving Marbacka.” 

Selma was the fourth in a family of two brothers and three sisters. 
The earliest event relating to herself that she remembers is that, when 
she was three and a half years old, she suddenly lost the power to use 
her limbs. After the first terror of helplessness, which she has de- 
scribed vividly, she found much consolation in the petting that was 
naturally lavished upon her, and especially in the devotion of her nurse- 
maid Kajsa who loved her almost as much as Selma wanted to be 
loved, and that was not a little. 

Her weakness became the occasion for a grand outing which was one 
of the chief events in the family history. It was thought that the baths 
at Strémstad on the west coast might benefit the small invalid, and so 
the father and mother with Aunt Lovisa, three children, and the nurse- 
maid Kajsa set out on what was then an adventurous journey by sea 
and land to Strémstad. The fishing hamlet was of course an entire 
change of scene for the landlubbers of Marbacka. The lieutenant was 
interested in everything, and made friends with everybody. When their 
landlady’s husband, who was a deep-sea skipper, came back from a 
long voyage, nothing would satisfy Lieutenant Lagerlof but the whole 
family must go on board the ship. Selma had been told that the captain 
had a very wonderful bird cailed a bird of paradise and, putting to- 
gether scraps of talk she had overheard with her own knowledge that 
paradise had something to do with God, she wondered whether the bird 
could help her. It came about that she was left alone on the deck for 
a moment, and in her eagerness she forgot her weakness and walked 
to the captain’s cabin, where the bird was. She herself thought it was 
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the exotic creature with its beautiful plumage that had helped her. 
Naturally the elders attributed the cure to the sea air and baths of 
Strémstad. Whatever the cause, she was cured to the extent at least 
of being able to walk, though she was still lame. It was a happy family 
that said goodbye to the friendly people at Stromstad and set out 
for home. 

In writing of her childhood Miss Lagerlof attributes to this break 
in the daily routine the fact that she can so clearly remember her home 


Marbacka as It Was in Selma Lagerléf’s Childhood 


From a Painting by Her Uncle Christoffer Wallroth 


as it was then. She has described it many times. In Liliecrona’s Home, 


a novel based on the story of her grandmother’s girlhood, she has pic- 
tured it under the fictitious name Lovdala as it was when still a par- 


sonage, when nothing ever was undertaken in the parish without 
coming to Lovdala for advice and no peasant wedding was complete 
without the presence of a member of the family at Loévdala. 

In “The Story of a Story,” telling how Gésta Berling’s Saga was in 
search of an author, she writes: “Finally the story came to an old 
place called Marbacka. It was a little homestead, with low buildings 
overshadowed by giant trees. At one time it had been a parsonage, and 
it was as if this had set a certain stamp upon the place which it could 
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not lose. They seemed to have a greater love for books and reading 
there than elsewhere, and a certain air of restfulness and peace always 
pervaded it. There rushing with duties and bickering with servants were 
never met with, nor was hatred or dissension given house room either. 
One who happened to be a guest there was not allowed to take life too 
seriously, but had to feel that his first duty was to be light-hearted and 
believe that for one and all who lived on this estate our Lord managed 
everything for the best.” 

Again, in The Further Adventures of Nils, she describes how she 
had to revisit her old home in order to find inspiration for her task of 
describing Sweden for school children. In the chapter “A Little Home- 
stead” (En liten herrgard) she writes: “Life had been beautiful in 
this place. They had had weeks of work broken by many holiday festivi- 
ties. They had toiled hard all day, but at evening they had gathered 
around the lamp and read Tegnér and Runeberg, Fru Lenngren and 
Mamselle Bremer. They had cultivated grain, but also roses and jas- 
mine. They had spun flax, but had sung folk-songs as they spun. They 
had worked hard at their history and grammar, but they had also 
played theater and written verses. They had stood at the kitchen stove 
and prepared food, but had learned also to play the flute and guitar, 
the violin and piano. They had planted cabbages and turnips, peas and 
beans in one garden, but they had another full of apples and pears 
and all kinds of berries. They had lived by themselves, and this was 
why so many stories and legends were stowed away in their memories. 
They had worn homespun clothes, but they had also been able to lead 
‘arefree and independent lives. Nowhere in the world do they know 
how to get so much out of life as they did in one of these little home- 
steads in my childhood.’ 

The material background of this happy life was simple in the ex- 
treme. The one-story house was so small that one wonders where the 
aunts and uncles and cousins who seem always to have been spending 
the summer with their relatives in Varmland were stowed away. It was 
sparsely furnished, with faded wall-paper and only rag rugs on the 
floors, and hardly any ornaments. Marbacka itself has now been en- 
tirely rebuilt by its famous daughter and filled with the treasures 
accumulated by her throughout her long life, but one may gain some 
idea of how modest were the homes of gentlefolk in old Varmland by 
visiting some of the houses in the neighborhood, or by inspecting the 
home of the historian Geijer not far away which is kept in its original 


1 Translations by Mrs. Howard. 
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form as a Geijer museum. It is simple to the point of austerity. Yet 
poetry and scholarship flourished under its low roof. 

Certainly the neighbors who assembled for the jollification on Lieu- 
tenant Lagerl6f’s birthday did not care whether the rugs were oriental 
or home-made. It was said of the old estates in Varmland that “they 
had everything but money.” Even with a little money there were no 
amusements except such as people could make for themselves. Concerts 
and theaters were far away. But the friends who gathered at Marbacka 
were not at a loss. There was music, recitation of poems written for the 
occasion, fortune-telling, fireworks, and even theatrical performances 
and vaudeville stunts. To the children the seventeenth of August was 
the day of days, the greatest festival of the year. 

But the hospitable doors of Marbacka were not open only to those 
who brought pleasure and gaiety when they came. There was always 
a welcome for those who had no other place to go—human derelicts, 
decrepit gentlemen, pensioned army officers, impoverished noblemen, 
people who had enough to exist on but longed for a glimpse of gracious 
living. At Marbacka there was warmth and cheer. If they wanted 
music, the host could always whip out of his sleeve any instrument that 
any one of them could play or fancied he could play. Or the hostess 
played the accompaniments to the songs of Bellman or Runeberg. As 
they sat over their toddy glasses the gouty old beaux would recall the 
exploits and conquests of their youth. Evidently their talk was kept 
within certain bounds, for the children were never forbidden to listen, 
and many years later one of them was to fashion these broken bits of 
stories, these odds and ends of adventure, into the brilliant mosaic of 
Gosta Berling’s Saga. 

When Selma was five years old her grandmother died. This was not 
only a great grief to her, but it deprived her of the stories with which 
she had been entertained when she was unable to join in the outdoor 
play of the other children. She soon learned to read for herself, how- 
ever. Her reading appears not to have been censored, and she devoured 
every book that came into the house. The family library contained the 
approved classics of the day. 'Tegnér was her father’s favorite poet, and 
she afterwards said, when she paid him an imaginary visit in the beyond, 
that he was most likely sitting on the veranda of heaven and reading 
Frithjof’s Saga. 

The little girl did not confine her reading to the classics. Everything 
was grist that came to the mill of her imagination. When she was eight 
years old an Indian story Oceola by Captain Mayne Reid made an 
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epoch in her life. It 
opened a new world of 
heroic deeds, love, beauty, 
villainy, dangers, and 
everything that she 
missed in the humdrum 
existence at home. It was 
this book that made her 
decide to write novels. 

At nine her horizon 
was again widened. She 
was sent to Stockholm to 
have her foot treated at 
the orthopedic institute. 
W hile there she was 
often allowed to go to the 
theater and even to the 
opera, usually with an 
old servant of her Aunt 
Afzelius with whom she 
was staying. On thestage 
shesaw the heroes that she 
had only read about in her 
novels clothed in flesh 
and blood and wearing 
the garb of kings, monks, 
knights, and ladies. 


SELMA LAGERLOF 












Selma Lagerléf (Standing) at the Age of Eight 


When she came home she immediately began to produce the plays 
she had seen—from memory and with the scenic resources of the nur- 
sery. She was proud to pose as an authority, the only one who had seen 
the inside of a theater. Now she no longer wanted to write novels but 
plays, and she did write them, often getting up in the middle of the 
night to compose, for during the day the girls had a full program of 
study and practising. Her younger sister, Gerda, whom she could 
rule more easily than her brothers or older sister, became her chief ally. 

As long as she was a child Selma’s lameness had not troubled her 
except as being a handicap in long walks or rough play, and even that 
had compensation in the extra time she gained for reading. She would 
go with the rest of the family to parties among their near neighbors, 


and though she could not dance it did not worry her greatly. The first 
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tragedy of her young girlhood came when there was a slightly more 
formal ball given at the railway town Sunne. She was then thirteen, 
and her father insisted that she must go. Her older sister Anna was 
already something of a belle. Selma begged off and protested, “No one 
will ask me to dance, because I am lame,” but though she wept heart- 
breakingly there was no thought of disobeying. It was as bad as she 
had expected; no one asked her to dance, and she could not snuggle 
up to her mother as when she was small. 

Perhaps Lieutenant Lagerlof realized that his kindness had been 
ill-judged, for not long afterwards he arranged that she should again 
go to Stockholm to have her foot treated. She was then in her fifteenth 
year and ready for any innocent sentimental adventure. It came when 
on the train her brother, who was then a student at Uppsala, introduced 
her to one of his fellow-students, who entertained her all the way to 
Stockholm and afterwards pronounced that she was the pleasantest 
and most interesting girl he had met. One day when she was standing 
at the window in her uncle’s house, perhaps with a faint hope that her 
student might appear, he actually came down the street, she tapped 
softly on the windowpane, and he looked up and blew her a kiss. After- 
wards she reflected with a sinking heart that he had only seen her in 
the train where she was sitting down and at the window where he could 
not see her foot, but for the moment her mercurial spirits bounded 
skyward. “To think that anyone could blow a kiss to me when I was so 
stupid and naughty! It made me instantly good and kind. . . . Now 
I knew that everything would be all right. It was no longer tiresome 
to take lessons on the piano, and uncle and aunt would not send me 
home—not likely! I was so happy I had to be kind to some one.” And 
she found Ulla, the old servant who had taken her to the theater five 
years ago, and offered to play a game of mariage with her. 

It made little difference when she learned that “her” student was 
engaged to some one else, for her admiration was quite innocently 
platonic. Indeed she made up a marvelous tale in which the student 
turned out to be a king’s son in disguise, and she, Selma Lagerlof, 
became the good angel who united him with the lady of his love from 
whom he had been separated by his royal birth. This wonderful story 
was all built around a rumor that Prince Gustav, who had recently 
died, was not really dead at all but living in Norway with a bride of 
humble birth. Prince Gustav had been very handsome and popular, 
and was not her student handsome/ And he had lived in Norway too. 
Thus her imagination worked even in those days, and it is difficult to 
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SELMA LAGERLOF 


say how much she be- 
lieved and how much she 
was consciously making 
up for her own amuse- 
ment, for she had lived 
so much in her imagina- 
tion that the boundaries 
between that and reality 
had been obliterated. 

About this time she 
discarded drama for 
verse, as she had once dis- 
-arded fiction for drama. 
She now thought poetry 
the highest form of com- 
position, which was of 
course quite in harmony 
with the age and the tra- 
ditions of Swedish litera- 
ture. Occasionally some 
of her verses would be 
published in the local 
papers, and she kept on 
writing in the hope that she would be “discovered.” It may be added 
that she has not in her maturer years thought these youthful poems 
good enough to be drawn from their obscurity. They were, however, 
sufficiently distinctive to catch the attention of those who heard them 
when she wrote verses for special occasions, as often happened. Among 
those who noticed them was a woman of literary taste and accomplish- 
ment, Eva Fryxell, daughter of the Dean at Sunne, the famous his- 
torian Anders Fryxell. Selma had been chosen to speak in behalf of 
the bridesmaids for the groomsmen at a wedding and had, characteris- 
tically, given her speech the form of imaginative verse. Miss Fryxell 
was struck by it and asked the young girl to collect her poems and 
send them to her. She tried to find a publisher in Stockholm, but in 
rain, and finally the manuscript came back with a letter from Miss 
Fryxell saving that Selma needed to get out into the world and learn 
something. She lacked knowledge and mental training. 


It was partly this admonition, partly conditions in her home that led 
to the momentous step of her departure. Marbacka, in common with 


Selma Lagerléf at the Age of Fifteen 
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the larger estates of Varmland, was passing through an economic crisis. 
Her father, after devoting his life to improving the farm and build- 
ings, saw the passionately loved homestead passing from his hands. 
He was the less able to cope with the situation as his health was failing 
and gave his family cause for anxiety. Selma knew she would have to 
make her living and perhaps help to support the family. There was no 
money for her education, but if she could gain admittance into the 
Teachers’ Seminary in Stockholm, she would receive her training free. 
The entrance examinations were competitive, and she knew she would 
have to compete with girls who had been trained in the best schools of 
the capital. It meant putting aside poetry and daydreams to cram for 
examinations. Her father had very reluctantly given his consent, and 
she was moreover older than the average. She felt, therefore, that it was 
now or never. It was an anxious time, but she passed successfully and 
was admitted. She was then twenty-three years old. 


‘Selma Lagerlof has told the story of her life at home in her own 
gracious and charming manner. It is true, the three Marbacka books 
which chronicle her experiences up to the age of fifteen, deal more 
with her environs and with other people than with herself. Yet they, 
naturally, reveal her character. Perhaps the qualities that strike one 


most are tenacity of affection, strength of will, and a remarkable fac- 
ulty for receiving and retaining impressions. Though she was only 
five when her grandmother died, she felt a grief so great that many 
years later she doubted if she had ever felt a greater, and though other 
people thought she had forgotten when she went on with her play, it 
was not so. For her father she felt a deep and abiding love which has 
no doubt entered most profoundly into all her emotional and spiritual 
life. But her affections clung also to others that belonged to her home; 
the nursemaid who carried the crippled child on her back; the govern- 
ess who was the first confidante of her literary aspirations; the old 
housekeeper who rests beside her parents and her aunt under the 
family gravestone at East Amtervik church. Not least she clung to 
Marbacka itself and all it stood for. 

What did the home give her in return? When I called on her at 
Marbacka last summer, she said that she believed the isolation forced 
upon them by rural conditions in the old time was by no means a dis- 
advantage, but rather the contrary. Certainly it made people turn 
inward on themselves and concentrate. As we have seen, stories of 
events as far back as the Napoleonic wars—half a century before 
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Selma was born—were still current. Impressions were not effaced by 
a new horror in the morning paper every day. Tales told and retold 
gained a subtle warmth from the lips of the narrators. Even the super- 
stitions with which the people’s minds were shot through stimulated 
a sensitive imagination with the feeling of something beyond and 
underneath the palpable material substance and events. How early 
her own imagination was at work we may see from the incident of the 
bird of paradise which took place in her fourth year. She has described 
how, after listening to her grandmother’s tales, she would be afraid to 
cross the dark attic, thinking the wicked Sintram or even the devil him- 
self might be lurking in the corner. But with the sturdy common sense 
which seems to have held her overwrought imagination in check, she 
forced herself to pass the place until she was convinced there was 
nothing there. 

Of immense value to the future author was no doubt the variety of 
people that passed through Marbacka. Her parents seem to have fol- 
lowed the sensible procedure of inculcating in their children a practical 
love of goodness and a fine standard of honor and then leaving them 
a good deal of freedom. Evidently the atmosphere of the home was by 
no means prudish, and the children were not prevented from seeing 
and listening to people whose manners and morals left much to be 
desired. The hospitality of Marbacka was like the sun and the rain, 
blessing the just and the unjust; and this wide tolerance, this acceptance 
of people as they were and not as they ought to be, is reflected in the 
work of its distinguished daughter. Tolerance of this kind is generally 
found united with a sense of humor, and it seems apparent that the 
gentle humor which pervades all Miss Lagerlof’s books is a direct 
heritage from her father. 

It would of course be futile to try to explain why the mustard seed 
that grew into the spreading tree of Selma Lagerlof’s genius should 
have sprouted in this particular corner of old Varmland. Genius by its 
very nature is unexplainable. But we may at least say that Varm- 
land and Marbacka gave it unique conditions for growth and deter- 
mined the shape in which it was to develop. 





Roosevelt Comes of Age 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


ROTON SCHOOL with its hundred and fifty boys seques- 

tered in the hills of northern Massachusetts is one of the bright 

spots in American education. This school proves that our educa- 
tional system is not all a hopeless hodgepodge of inconsistencies, ex- 
periments, and neuroses. The Reverend Endicott Peabody, that grand 
headmaster, conceives of his school as a training camp for public service 
and for the development of character and integrity. You will find grad- 
uates of Groton School everywhere occupying positions of trust and 
responsibility in schools, scientific laboratories, the medical profession, 
and the seats of government. The Groton ideals are the Greek ideals of 
a trained mind and athletic prowess plus something else—the Chris- 
tian ideal of service as interpreted in the Greek gospels. It may be said 
that every policy in the classroom, every direction on the athletic field, 
is an attempt to introduce the Greek principles of culture, manhood, 
and responsibility into the too often muddied and muddled fabric of 
American life. 

It was at Groton Schoool, where I was a master, that one Sunday in 
1904 Franklin D. Roosevelt first crossed my life. He had returned for 
a week-end as a visiting graduate. Eleanor Roosevelt was also there. 
She was at that time the fiancée of Franklin; she had come to the school 
officially, however, to see her brother who was then a pupil. There are 
usually plenty of Roosevelts at Groton School. In 1904 when another 
Roosevelt—‘‘Theodore the Strenuous’”—was President of the United 
States, two of his sons—Theodore, Jr., and Kermit—were among my 
pupils. They were more nearly related to Eleanor than to Franklin 
and belonged to the branch of the family popularly designated as 
Republican, “financial,” or “Oyster Bay,” while Franklin was a Demo- 
crat and a proprietary farmer from the community of Dutch families 
established for generations along the Hudson River. That memorable 
Sunday evening in 1904 President Theodore Roosevelt’s Danish- 
American friend, Jacob A. Riis, was the guest of the school. Earlier 
in the evening he had addressed the boys, urging them to prepare to 
help him in his earnest crusade against the slums and their evils. If 
President Franklin Roosevelt succeeds in eliminating our slums in the 
course of establishing the New Deal he will be following the precepts 
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laid down that night by 

the inspired Danish boy 

from the old town of Ribe. 

One of the institutions 

of Groton School is the 

“aculty Supper, which is 

the last event after the 

boys retire Sunday eve- 

ning. The masters meet in 

the private dining room of 

Mrs. Peabody together 

with any distinguished 

guests who are visiting the 

school that week-end. All 

Scandinavian readers of 

the Review will approve 

of this institution coinci- 

dent as it is with old-fash- 

ioned “teas” in Copen- 

hagen. Jacob Riis sat that 

evening at the right of Mrs. 

Peabody. Miss Eleanor 

Roosevelt and her distant 

cousin, the future Presi- 

dent, were also present 

Franklin Roosevelt As a Student and added to the electri- 

‘ally charged atmosphere. 

Jacob Riis had almost as keen a sense of humor as Franklin Roose- 
velt. As Chaucer says of the friar, 


“His eyen twinkled in his heed aright, 
as doon the sterres in the frosty night.” 


Prodded by the young Roosevelts, Riis was in the height of his gay 
humor that evening. He told a story, whether real or fictitious I do not 
know, of how he, an immigrant boy in New York, drove a recalcitrant 
cow from Brooklyn to Manhattan over the newly constructed Brook- 
lyn Bridge. As Riis developed the adventures of the Danish boy and 
the erring cow, Franklin Roosevelt held his sides and laughed until 
Mrs. Peabody’s teacups shook. When he had finished, Miss Eleanor 
Roosevelt peeled her equally hearty appreciation, and we all joined in 
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the chorus while the Dane collected his wits for another uproarious 
anecdote. 

My eyes that night were fascinated by the glamour of the tall, hand- 
some young graduate, Franklin Roosevelt. As Chaucer said of another 
hero of the Canterbury Tales “he was a verray parfit gentil knight.” 

Roosevelt had already made no mean record for himself. At Har- 
vard he had won by hard work and literary excellence the perhaps most 
coveted of literary undergraduate posts, the editorship-in-chief of the 
college daily, The Crimson. Twenty-eight years later, when he became 
a candidate for President of the United States, I often sat at dinner 
parties beside old ladies who had been upset by the whispered calumny 
that Franklin Roosevelt was an ignoramus and that it would be dan- 
gerous to put such a non-intellectual man at our helm. I can imagine 
no libel more incongruous. How often in my own life as an editor and 
publisher when I needed brains have I turned to graduates of the edi- 
torial board of that same college publication, the Harvard Crimson! 
Admission to The Crimson is a better recommendation of aggressive 
intelligence than a cum laude degree from the Harvard faculty. 

Young Franklin Roosevelt that night gave the same impression 
that he conveyed when I saw him in his White House office a few weeks 
ago: glowing vigor, poise, strength; eager, intelligent curiosity. Of all 
the returning graduates whom I met at the Faculty Suppers in those 
years Franklin Roosevelt seemed to radiate the greatest promise of an 
imaginative career. 

The convulsive fun of that Faculty Supper in 1904 remained with 
me arefreshing memory for years. During the next decade I saw more 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s Republican cousins, and it was not until the 
Great War that I can remember seeing Franklin Roosevelt himself 
again. In 1919, when he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, I heard 
him address an audience in New York on our Russian policy. I found 
myself in sharp disagreement. Since that time Mr. Roosevelt has 
altered his point of view regarding Russia, another proof of his sin- 
cerity and generous statesmanship. In spite of my disagreement and the 
fact that I was a Republican, I voted for Franklin Roosevelt for Vice- 
President in 1920. It was a vote not so much against Harding and 
Normalcy as for Roosevelt and the League of Nations. 

In 1921 Roosevelt was stricken with infantile paralysis. T'wo years 
later, in spite of the incapacity of his legs, Franklin Roosevelt accepted 
the chairmanship of the committee assigned the onerous task of raising 
the funds to build one of the world’s largest churches, the Cathedral of 
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St. John the Divine in New York. As president of the Church Club 
I was appointed chairman of one of the sub-committees. We met alter- 
nately in Mr. Roosevelt’s law office and in the office of Bishop 
Manning. When our crippled chairman was wheeled into the room we 
always rose in a tribute of respect to his heroism. His serene power 
of executive direction and organization and his smiling courage were 
an inspiration to all of us who were engaged in helping the Bishop 
to erect this great house of God for all the people. In addition to will 
and intelligence Mr. Roosevelt also possessed infinite patience. 

In the twenties my wife became a friend of Eleanor Roosevelt. Once 
a year we were invited to a week-end at the Roosevelt home at Hyde 
Park on the Hudson. The life there was the life that I had enjoyed 
as a student in Denmark visiting Danish manor houses. In the Roose- 
velt family the ideals of athletics and learning were combined in a joy- 
ous family life with the work of looking after the affairs of a large 
country estate. Franklin Roosevelt could not play with his guests, but 
he watched us play, showed us pictures of his boats, and asked with 
eager curiosity as many questions as Socrates in the Agora. If any of 
his guests had technical information, our host wanted to hear about it. 
He sent us all back home again to look into our encyclopedias. 

One Sunday I had the privilege of assisting Eleanor Roosevelt in 
steadying the future President of the United States as he walked up 
the aisle in the little church at Hyde Park to his family pew. 

As governor of the State of New York he revealed his years of train- 
ing in statesmanship. He was the ancient Greek again with his question 
marks, always ready to try new experiments, with the added modern 
J effersonian—or is it perhaps Christian’—interest in the under dog 
and the right of every citizen to play the game. 

I recalled the gay laughter of that evening with Jacob Riis at 
Groton School one Sunday afternoon in the swimming pool behind 
the Executive Mansion in Albany, when my wife and I played a little 
game of water polo with the Roosevelts, laughing to see the two grand- 
parents gamboling about with all the playfulness of children. I quoted 
to them in Swedish the lines of 'Tegnér’s lovely lyrical tribute to “The 
Joy of Life.” 

Franklin Roosevelt, the Great Experimenter, will go down in his- 
tory as a leader in the science of human relations. He will, I believe, 
succeed in establishing the social ethics of the New Deal—the right of 
each American citizen to a way of life adequate to sustain his highest 
ideals. 









Thorstein Veblen 


A Significant Norwegian-A merican Contribution to the Social Sciences 


By Oscar J. FALNES 








N SPITE of his extensive writings—he had written an armful of 
books and many articles—'Thorstein Bunde Veblen was not too 
widely known during his lifetime outside of restricted academic 

circles. It is true, there had been a flurry of interest in him during the 

last war years and the first years of reconstruction, but his name became 
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familiar to the reading pub- 
lic at large only after the 
present depression got un- 
der way. His work had vari- 
ous points of contact with 
that of the technocrats, and 
their sudden notoriety 
helped to draw wider atten- 
tion also to his thought. By 
1932 Stuart Chase could 
refer to him, perhaps a bit 
generously, as “the greatest 
economist this country has 
produced.” 

In a recent biography* 
Joseph Dorfman has given 
us a dispassionate, objective 
narrative of Veblen’s life 
and a painstaking summari- 
zation of his numerous arti- 
cles and books, and also of 
his reviews, for when Veblen 
wrote reviews he so often 
treated the books under con- 


sideration as excuses for elaborating upon his own system of ideas. 
Mr. Dorfman’s treatment is rather strictly chronological; matters of 
very private and personal character are closely sandwiched between 
analyses of abstruse economic thinking. Little is done to break up the 











Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and His America. New York: The Viking Press. 1934, 
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treatment and assist the reader; both chapter headings and table of 
contents are omitted, though there is a good index and a chronological 
bibliography of Veblen’s works. As a result the book has the appear- 
ance of being more ponderous than it actually is. 

As Mr. Dorfman tells it, the story is more than a biography of 
Veblen, for he has taken along a great deal of information about many 
others who were active in the social sciences during the last half-cen- 
tury. As we accompany Veblen, first as student and then as teacher, we 
trail through the academic halls and arcades of a dozen American insti- 
tutions of higher learning: Carleton College, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Yale, Cornell, Chicago, Stanford, Missouri, Amherst College, and 
the New School for Social Research in New York City. In Chicago 
for a time he edited The Journal of Political Economy, and at the close 
of the war he helped to edit The Dial in New York for about a 
year, while that medium devoted itself much to the problems of 
reconstruction. 

The narrative of Veblen’s life is a theme of high adventure in Amer- 
ican scholarship, and those interested in the social sciences are apt to 
find the reading of Mr. Dorfman’s book something of an experience. 
So at any rate did I, not least perhaps because it gave me a chance to 
refresh an undergraduate acquaintance with Veblen’s writings. How- 
ever, Veblen’s career, because of his background, has some interest also 
for readers interested in Scandinavian matters; hence it can be appro- 
priate here to look a bit closer into his work and his racial heritage. 
Apart from certain interpretations, the exposition which follows is 
based largely upon data in the book by Mr. Dorfman. 


* * * 


As he studied the economic side of human society Veblen became 
more and more aware of what seemed to him a deep and fundamental 
distinction between two functions and two sets of categories—those 
pertaining to business and those to industry. These two categories, he 
thought, were incompatible. With industry he associated the concern 
about raw materials, processes of manufacture, and finished products ; 
industry had to do primarily with workmanship and machine technol- 
ogy and with wealth and property in palpable form. On the other hand, 
business, dealing not so much with property itself as with the evidences 
of ownership and the claims to property, was concerned with pecuniary 
matters, with money and prices and the expansion of credit, with pro- 
motion and investment, with salesmanship and advertising and cut- 
throat competition. Business strove not to create wealth but to accumu- 
late it, putting the emphasis not on production but on profit. Where 
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industry busied itself with the factory and its problems, business was 
attentive to the syndicate or the investment trust. ‘Through the printing 
of stocks and bonds and other intangible claims to ownership it was 
continually elaborating new evidences of indebtedness, making these a 
prior lien upon the social product created by industry. 

In Veblen’s terms then, business was essentially predatory, unpro- 
ductive, and antisocial. Its prototype in earlier societies had been less 
concerned with tools than with weapons. There were times when the 
modern captain of industry made his gain not by increasing but by 
decreasing the efficiency of industry and inhibiting its advance. The 
chief mark of the business function, however considered, was its “con- 
spicuous waste.” Both business and industry might be represented in 
the activities of the same group or individual, especially wherever an 
enterprise was still personally conducted, but those persons whose 
activities fell mainly or exclusively within the business categories con- 
stituted what Veblen called the “leisure class.” In modern days it was 
no longer a class distinguished by idleness so much as by its non-pro- 
ductive activities. 

Nearly all that Veblen wrote turned fundamentally upon his basic 
distinction between business and industry. If he made these categories 
too rigid in some respects, he did at any rate succeed in making his 
generation keenly aware of a distinction in social phenomena which 
moved along a different grain than any heretofore perceived. His ideas 
were not always easy to follow, since he occasionally poured his own 
meaning into words; someone has spoken of his “cactus style,” and 
another has criticized him for his “savage use of inverted meaning.” 

Widely read as he was in many fields tangent to economics, espe- 
cially in philosophy and sociology, Veblen liked to choose examples for 
his arguments from ethnology and anthropology. Among simpler 
societies he could see more plainly the economic factors at work. Thus 
in his first and best known book, The Theory of the Leisure Class 
(1899), he devoted much attention to the predatory elements in early 
societies and pointed out how their ideals and standards under other 
forms had been prolonged into modern commercial life. Using the 
same approach in The Instinct of Workmanship and the State of the 
Industrial Arts (1914) he explained how the sense of workmanship 
had been interfered with by predatory pursuits in the past and was 
being interfered with in the present by business enterprise. In T'he 
Theory of Business Enterprise (1904) he argued that the productive 
processes were incompatible with investment for profit and similar 
“leisure” class practices. He made clear in Imperial Germany and the 
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Industrial Revolution (1915) how a strong dynastic state might con- 
solidate the non-productive activities, and in An Inquiry into the 
Nature of Peace (1917) he pointed out that a durable peace waited 
upon the elimination of competitive business enterprise and the price 
system. In The Higher Learning in America (1918) he was severely 
critical of some features of American university administration, espe- 
cially of those which seemed to offer parallels between the big business 
corporation and the university commanded by the “captains of 
erudition.” 

During the post-war relapse—he was then in contact with several 
who a decade later gained attention as technocrats—Veblen wrote the 
essays published as The Engineers and the Price System (1921) in 
which he pointed out how the collapse of the old order or at any rate its 

ransformation would be accomplished by the engineers and the tech- 

nicians. They were few in number but strategically placed; a general 
strike—“ a conscientious withdrawal of efficiency”’—on the part of 
perhaps no more than one per cent of the population might be enough, 
if sustained by the rank and file of the workers, to bring the “vested 
interests” to terms. After all, in the longer sweep of history, business 
enterprise was only a transient matter, “a biological sport.” Until 
quite late in life at any rate, Veblen considered the ultimate prevalence 
of machine technology inevitable; the alternative could be only a drift 
into a new dark age. 

With a free hand the engineers could take the lead in fashioning a 
new order of society in which it would be unnecessary, as under the 
price system, to keep a constant eye on profits, for the new economy 
would be devoted to the maximum production and satisfaction of com- 
munity needs. In his last book, Absentee Ownership and Business 
Enterprise in Recent Times (1923), Veblen was less confident than 
formerly that the underlying population would substantiate the engi- 
neers and rise against the dominance of business, but he clung as firmly 
“is ever to his major premises and attacked absentee ownership as one 
of the salient features of modern business enterprise. 

Veblen’s thinking, in thus assigning such an important role to the 
skilled technician at the top of the pyramid of labor, had a certain 
aristocratic slant—an emphasis, we may note here, quite at variance 
with the Marxian ideology which stakes everything upon the success of 
the proletariat. Veblen had a certain sympathy for Socialism, espe- 
cially in earlier days, partly perhaps because it seemed to offer the only 
concrete opposition then in sight to the competitive enterprise he con- 
tinually belabored, and partly because he felt keenly the emphasis in 
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Socialism on cooperation and group welfare. However, he later became 

very critical of Socialism, while he spoke of the entrenched position of 
organized labor as a “vested interest.” In 1921 he called Socialism “a 
dead horse,” and he grew to feel that not Socialism but Communism 
would finally make the grand attack on the old order. 

For a time during the war, while he served with the Food Adminis- 
tration, Veblen had a chance to bring his theories to bear more directly 
upon practical affairs. He reasoned that in order to insure victory 
everything must be done to encourage industry and hold “business” in 
check. Sent out to investigate complaints that the draft was creating 
a labor shortage, especially on the farms, he reported to Washington 
on the disturbed situation in North Dakota, that even governmental 
agencies were playing politics in the effort to defeat the aggressive 
Non-Partisan League. In order further to guard the labor supply, he 
urged the government to drop its persecution of the 1.W.W. 

In one memorandum he proposed a plan to increase the rural labor 
supply at the expense of the country town. He was appalled at the 
duplication of effort in retailing, a waste, he estimated, running up to 
seventy-five per cent. Just as the big syndicates and investment trusts 
dominated their creditor corporations, so the small towns had a monop- 
oly grip on the rural population. Levying toll on the manufactured 
articles sold to the countryside as well as on the farmer’s produce going 
to the cities, these towns charged what the traffic would bear, and at all 
times kept an eye open for a chance to speculate in real estate. 

Veblen therefore proposed—his ingenious scheme brings to mind 
those rural antecedents which might make him none too well disposed 
to the towns—to take care of rural needs by means of a vast combine 
uniting in a single distributive service the methods and working per- 
sonnel of the chain stores, the mail order houses (later in life he seems 
to have found particular satisfaction in patronizing such a concern as 
Sears, Roebuck and Company) and the parcel post system. Thus at 
one stroke the waste of the towns would be largely eliminated and 
three-fourths of their labor power become available for the farms. The 
wealthy, too, he suggested in another article, could help relieve the 
labor shortage by reducing their servant staffs. Butlers and footmen, he 
thought, were “an eminently ablebodied sort, who will readily qualify 
as stevedores and freight handlers as soon as the day’s work has some- 
what hardened their muscles and reduced their bulk.” 

* * * 

As we turn to more personal factors we may note first that Veblen, 
appropriately enough, hailed from that nearer Northwest which was 
to be the homeland of so many thousands of his fellow Scandinavian- 
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Americans and which also (one may wonder in passing whether the 
first circumstance has in any way substantiated the second) was to 
develop a notable tradition of agrarian revolt and political indepen- 
dence, giving support to a succession of economic “heresies” such as 
the Granger movement, the Northwest Alliance, LaF olletism, the 
Non-Partisan League, and the present Farmer-Labor Party. 

Veblen was born July 30, 1857, on a Manitowoc County farm in 
Wisconsin, and he spent his youth on another farm in Rice County, 
Minnesota, both characteristic early Norwegian-American  settle- 
ments. The separatism and clannish ways of these communities, as over 
against Irish and Yankee neighbors, and the vigor with which the heri- 
tage of Norwegian ways was maintained did much to shape young 
Veblen’s impressions. Mr. Dorfman stresses their influence very freely, 
at times almost too freely, perhaps. To him it appears that the later 
Veblen is to be interpreted essentially as a sophisticated Norwegian 
agrarian, “thrown into contact with the impersonal calculus of the 
credit economy,” and sceptical of the intangible money power. 

The father, Thomas Anderson Veblen—and about his ideas on eco- 
nomic subjects we should like to hear more if possible—had consider- 
able influence upon his son Thorstein. The latter once remarked pri- 
vately that he had never met his father’s intellectual equal, and we are 
informed that, when puzzled over some economic problem, Veblen 
“would go out and follow along by his father’s plough to talk it over 
with him.” He told an acquaintance that the general ideas of The 
Theory of the Leisure Class had been formed in boyhood, in large part 
by the father’s remarks. 

Though trained as a carpenter, the father, as the son of a tenant 
farmer back in the interior valley of Valdres in Norway, was familiar 
at first hand with that heritage of peasant or bonde opposition to the 
bureaucratic classes, an antagonism of fundamental import in Norwe- 
gian public life. How strongly Thomas Veblen may have been gripped 
by that hostility to the urban or “leisure” classes is not easy to say, but 
so far as his community in the new American environment was almost 
homogeneously Norwegian it probably transferred some of the old 
animosity across the sea and directed it against the neighboring towns- 
men, chiefly Yankees, who seemed to live less by industry than by 
exploitation of the countryside. 

Here in America Thomas Veblen turned out to be a successful and 
prosperous farmer, alert and eager to try out new ideas and processes, 
and anxious to identify himself and his family with the new country of 
his choice. Some neighbors thought the Veblens were putting on airs, 
especially in sending their children to Yankee schools. Luther College 
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might have been the logical place for the children of Norwegian immi- 
grants, but the Veblens, following the lead of the oldest son, went to 
nearby Carleton College. The former school, it was said, was too strict 
in its religious discipline, but we may wonder whether this reason is 
adequate. The modern visitor whom it impresses with its ways most 
gracious and urbane will certainly not recognize the Carleton of the 
‘seventies as the author describes it, for then apparently it was fully as 
strict as Luther. Perhaps the family had a bit of the feeling that some 
break ought to be made with Norwegian “clannishness,” and Carleton 
College certainly was in the main stream of the new country’s 
traditions. 

When all allowance has thus been made for Veblen’s Norwegian- 
American and agrarian background—it is interesting to note that 
agriculture as such, so far as I am aware, receives no conspicuous 
emphasis in his system of thought, and in Absentee Ownership some- 
where he discusses the farmer in distinctly unfavorable terms—he is to 
be interpreted mainly in terms of Veblen, that is, in terms of his own 
personality. Of the twelve children in the family he was the “oddest” 
and some of the others thought him very conceited. He was much alone 
with his own ideas, and when he should be at work he often crawled to 
the attic to read old Norwegian newspapers and almanacs. He liked 
to startle those about him and express an opposite opinion; at a time 
when general opinion was yet very hostile he defended the Confederacy 
and the Indian. At a weekly declamation exercise at Carleton, where 
prayers for the conversion of the heathen might be quite in order, he 
delivered “A Plea for Cannibalism.” Fellow students thought him 
supercilious and cynical. 

Apart then from the heritage of agrarian revolt in Norway, and it 
must be recalled that he was of the second generation, what proved 
most determinative for Veblen’s critical thinking was, in my opinion, 
the seething economic unrest in his own America. As a youth he heard 
much about railroad monopolies. He saw our natural resources ex- 
ploited wholesale, watched how large financial consolidations emerged 
such as the Standard Oil Company or the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, and observed the later specialization in high finance bringing an 
elaboration of functions in such entities as the syndicate and the invest- 
ment trust. In college and university he heard expounded and he read 
the confident formulations of the economic theorists, rationalizing and 
justifying the practices of unrestricted business enterprise—and a 
surprisingly large amount of this rationalization, as Mr. Dorfman 
shows, was elaborated on this side of the Atlantic. It was against these 
practices and these rationalizations that Veblen reacted, and the expe- 
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rience made of him one of the supreme analysts of commercial 
enterprise. 

Veblen’s personality as it matured was in some respects quite angu- 
lar and in others strangely involuted. He could be both serious and 
ironic and sometimes it was difficult to tell which. There was about the 
play of his intellect a touch of Julenissen’s prankishness—Scandina- 
vian readers will recall that Norwegian brownie who if not treated well 
on Christmas Eve might play all sorts of aggravating tricks about the 
farmstead. Veblen was not always an easy person to get on with. We 
bear in mind here other matters than his marital difficulties or the ter- 
minations of some of his academic tenures. He was usually reserved 
and elusive, and it did not help much that when he chose to express 
himself he often resorted to circumlocution. On many subjects no one 
seemed able to determine what his real opinions were; yet when so 
moved he could talk for hours upon a single subject, and in brilliant 
society his discourse might be most urbane. 

His appearance before college classes was striking enough in its 
way. Apropos of this, Mr. Dorfman cites a number of interesting pas- 
sages from the notes and observations of former students and visitors 
in Veblen’s classes. Slouchy in carriage and often shabby in dress he 
spoke in a low monotone voice to those grouped around his table, lec- 
turing, as Stephen Leacock says, “into his lap without question or 
answer or personal contact. His voice ran from a drawl to a mumble. 
He had no grace of utterance, but what he said was marvelously good, 
and spoken without any challenge or false emphasis.” “He was thin to 
the point of emaciation,” observed one student. “His skin was wrinkled 
and drawn like that of a person both old and ill, and had a gray pallor 
that was deathly; his dark muffler only enhanced the corpse-like 
appearance of his face. He talked, walked, and moved his arms in a 
slow and measured manner that seemed to indicate an utter lack of 
physical vigor.” One who had visited his class remarked: “Why, it was 
creepy. It might have been a dead man’s voice slowing speaking on, and 
if the light had gone out behind those dropped eyelids, would it have 
made any difference?” 

From the standpoint of class attendance Veblen was naturally a 
failure as a lecturer, but those few who were determined to overcome 
the many obstacles in the way to his thought—and he did little to 
minimize those obstacles—to such, his unusual manner, as one of his 
woman students put it, seemed “nicely fitted to convey the detached 
and slightly sardonic intellect that was moving over the face of things. 
His detached, free-ranging intellect attracted, and yet it seemed a 
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mutilated personality. The scholarliness of his mind was amazing and 
delightful.” Those he affected he affected deeply, and such disciples 
seem never to tire of telling others what they owe to their master. 

* * * 

Throughout life Veblen retained an abiding interest in matters 
Scandinavian. In part it came from his family background, of course, 
but some of it, I venture to think, may have had more academic origins. 
In the ‘seventies and ‘eighties there were traces still, in academic circles, 
of that general interest in the Scandinavian North, evoked or 
developed in the day of romanticism. Veblen had some instruction in 
Norwegian language and literature in his boyhood home, and in college 
he began the study of Old Norse. He became deeply interested in 
William Morris’ work based on the Icelandic sagas, and we may won- 
der whether he made his trip to Europe in 1896 to visit Morris only as 
a distinguished English socialist. From the Icelandic, Veblen trans- 
lated the Laxdalasaga in the late ‘eighties though he did not publish it 
until some thirty-seven years later. 

Veblen’s interest in anthropology led him to pay particular attention 
to Scandinavian antiquities, not least because from this field he drew 
some of his best examples for his economic argument. He prefaced his 
edition of the Lardalasaga with an introduction treating the saga as 
a sociological document. Several times he drew parallels between mod- 
ern business, as he used the term, and Viking enterprise. He spoke of 
the Viking Age of Big Business and characterized its chief activity as 
an enterprise in piracy and slave-trade, devoted to the getting of some- 
thing for nothing by force and fraud at the expense of the opposite 
party. Originally, he explained, the Scandinavian peoples were at 
peace on their own land, but their entrance upon raiding in foreign 
lands had bred a “business” class and cutthroat competition, and 
these in turn led to “pools” and “syndicates,” and ultimately to that 
“neutral international corporation of piracy,” the Jomsviking “trust.” 
As it flourished in actual life he thought the medieval Icelandic com- 
monwealth largely a system of “boss” rule. He wanted to study more 
closely the early Cretan and Baltic civilizations, and to that end he once 
applied unsuccessfully for a substantial grant from the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington. The theories of race interested him, and 
he went tolerably far in identifying the spirit of business enterprise, as 
he defined it, with the “dolicho-blond” Aryan. When later in life he 
discussed an experiment in eugenics he argued that an excellent test 
of the eugenics theory could be made in the Scandinavian countries. 

While much of Veblen’s interest in the Scandinavian heritage was 
academic, no small part of it was rooted in considerations distinctly 
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personal. At Yale he read Ibsen and talked of him to others. A recent 
arrival from Norway on the campus he greeted as a countryman! He 
traced the ancestry of Ellen Rolfe, whom he later married, until he felt 
he had associated her lineage with Ganger-Rolf, the founder of Nor- 
mandy. The drawl in his voice, he explained to those who asked, was 
inherited from his ancestors among the sharp valleys and hillsides of 
Norway. When some visitor whom he wished to impress was in his 
class, narrates Alvin Johnson, Veblen would make his Norwegian 
accent very noticeable. He developed a nostalgia for his summer camp 
on Washington Island in Wisconsin, the site of the second Icelandic 
settlement in America; here he “called on his Icelandic neighbors regu- 
larly with great formality.” Often he spoke of Norway in the most 
glowing terms, almost as a “Norwegian chauvinist,” and he visited the 
country in 1914, the centennial year. Highly industrialized states like 
England and Germany, he thought, left the common man less well off 
than countries like Denmark or Norway. 
* * * 


In 1926 Veblen left for California where he continued to live in 
simple and somewhat lonely circumstances on his little properties at 
Palo Alto. Not many came to call upon him. Had he perhaps been 
mistaken? At any rate the late twenties, when the “new economic era” 
was so confidently predicted with its promise of “two cars in every 
garage,” had little time or inclination to pause and render homage to 
one who had devoted his life to one long searching analysis of the pre- 
vailing economic order. There was historic irony, it seems to me, in the 
circumstance that during those last days, one of Veblen’s fellow-towns- 
men, Herbert Clark Hoover, typifying in his experience and opinions 
what Veblen had analyzed most critically, was placed in the President’s 
chair to administer the affairs of the country that was most distin- 
guished for its business enterprise. And then, barely two and one-half 
months after Veblen’s passing, began the present depression which 
seemingly has vindicated so much of Veblen’s thinking. 

Veblen died August 3, 1929. At a loss to know what he might have 
wished in the way of burial, two of his former students who then hap- 
pened to be in Palo Alto decided upon cremation and—substantially 
in accordance with a statement later found among his papers—had his 
ashes scattered out upon the Pacific Ocean. 








Social Security in Scandinavia 


By BrynJgour J. Hovpe 


HE UNITED STATES has been forced by the economic 

crisis to devote serious attention to the problem of social secur- 

ity. Heretofore this has been a land of so much plenty that the 
plight of the old, the weak, and the hungry has not intruded itself 
upon the attention of any but those sensitive souls who become proph- 
ets. It has been possible for the individual to acquire at least so much 
of the vast resources with which this country is endowed that he and 
his family have been able to “take care of themselves.’ On the basis 
of that plenty, there has developed a system of social ethics generically 
termed “rugged individualism.” The present extraordinary crisis has 
brought that stage of American history to an abrupt conclusion. No 
longer is the term “rugged individualism” in good repute; millions of 
American citizens are no longer so rugged as ragged. But it is a tribute 
to the adjustability by which Americans have been characterized that 
the passing of the old order has so quickly been reflected in the Amer- 
ican mind by the present widespread interest in social security. It is per- 
haps inevitable that, in so sudden a shift of mental habits, fantastic, uto- 
pian, cure-all schemes should find strong support. But it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the plain people will exercise the common sense that they 
have inherited from their courageous but canny pioneer progenitors, 
and not depart too far from the tested experience of those countries 
which have long before this been forced to face the problems that are 
here so new. 

Very few countries have progressed farther in the direction of social 
security than those of Scandinavia. There has been a tendency in recent 
years for travelers and journalists to romanticize them. They have 
been termed the most highly civilized countries in the world. To many 
critics their literature has an exotic flavor which acts as wine upon 
jaded senses. But to him who knows them they are matter-of-fact, prac- 
tical people, susceptible to all the vices, as well as virtues, of other 
human beings. They have progressed far in social organization, not 
because of any innate Nordic superiority, but because historical deter- 
minants have compelled them. Because those determinants have now 
begun to operate in the United States, too, it is worth while to review 
their experience. 


It may seem absurd to draw comparisons, or to differentiate, between 
the economic development of the small Scandinavian countries and 
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that of the United States. And yet it is an ineluctable prerequisite to an 
intelligent comprehension of their respective social developments. 
Capitalism has been the dominant form of economic life in both areas. 
Capitalism postulates developing markets and natural resources 
enough to supply them. There are other factors, to be sure, such as 
scientific skill, but these are basic. 'The United States has been, 
throughout its history, a rapidly growing market, and has been blessed 
with natural resources so vast that there has existed something ap- 
proximating an equality of individual opportunity. Under such cir- 
cumstances the obligations of society towards its weaker members are 
comparatively few, consisting chiefly of police functions and education. 
The Scandinavian countries entered the era of modern capitalism under 
handicaps. Their home markets have never been large, although they 
have grown both absolutely and relatively; their foreign markets they 
have never had to themselves, for they have had no colonies. They have 
shared indirectly in the expansion of the world market, but they have 
been peculiarly exposed to its fluctuations. As far as natural resources 
are concerned, they have been even more limited. There was, through- 
out the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century, a very consider- 
able expansion of the arable area, but the soil that was “pioneered” 
was usually of decidedly marginal quality. The sea, the forests, and 
the mines yielded profits, but enterprise was bound by the niggard- 
liness of nature in these fields, too. Industry has been limited, except 
in a very few branches, almost entirely to the small home market. 
Therefore there was always a large portion of the population which 
could exist only at low standards of living—unless they could emi- 
grate. In other words, capitalism reached the peak of its development 
at an earlier date in the Scandinavian countries than in the United 
States. Under these circumstances their society was compelled to 
develop earlier than that of America in the direction of collectivism. 
The social thought of the Scandinavian countries has reflected the 
operation of these basic forces. The eighteen-forties were difficult 
years, especially in Sweden and Norway. Population increased much 
more rapidly than the capacity of the land to absorb it; trade and 
industry had but started a feeble development; and emigration had 
not yet begun to drain off the surplus. Therefore socialist doctrines 
made no little headway. The prosperous fifties brought an end to 
ultra-radicalism, but philanthropic persons devoted themselves to the 
improvement of the working classes through the agencies of cultural 
societies, friendly societies, and the publication of good literature. 
These years also witnessed the growth of typical “liberal” parties, 
perfectly sure that this was the “best of all possible worlds,” that the 
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freedom of trade was God’s plan for it, and that charity was the totality 
of social duty. Their members were exuberant, self-confident people 
with a superabundance of sympathy for the unfortunate. They imbued 
the intelligentsia and the successful classes with a big-brother sentiment 
which has never been entirely lost. Under their leadership something 
real was done for education and privately even for the housing of 
urban labor—all in generous uplift spirit. 

But back beyond the footlights so conspicuously occupied by these 
dressed-suited Liberal choir leaders, there was a line of grim-faced, 
horny-handed folk, thin at first but growing constantly denser, the 
line of farmers and workers who saw in social legislation, not an 
ornament but a necessity of the national structure. Gradually their 
voices became strident, finally almost drowning out the elegant gentle- 
men in front. Lower class consciousness was growing. Peasant parties 
appeared first, allying themselves in each country with the most left- 
ward wing of the Liberals. They were by no means the champions of all 
forms of social insurance; they confined their interest to those types 
of legislation from which their own class would derive tangible benefits: 
liberal inheritance laws, liberal land laws, public health, and the eco- 
nomic emancipation of women. 

Hard upon the peasant parties came genuine working class parties 
with socialistic programs. The Danish Social-Democratic Party dates 
its history from 1871, the year of the Paris Commune; the Swedish 
Social-Democratic Party from 1881; and the Norwegian Labor Party 
from 1885. The appearance of these parties caused great alarm to the 
dominant classes, but had the effect of dividing them, whether of the 
Conservative or the Liberal persuasion, into two groups—those who 
would drown the cat, and those who kill the cat with kindness. 

It was so in other countries, too, and in Bismarck the Scandinavian 
leaders who would pacify the working classes with concessions had a 
brilliant example. The ultra-conservative prime minister of Denmark, 
Estrup, and King Oscar II, of Sweden and Norway, both favored that 
policy. None of the social legislation enacted before 1914 is directly 
attributable to the labor parties, for none of them were able to seize 
power. It was adopted by the upper class political parties, partly be- 
cause of humanitarian sensibility, and partly because they recognized 
the leftward drift of opinion and desired to retard it with concessions. 
But it was economic and social development which afforded both these 
motives the justification of realism. With no colonies to exploit in the 
manner of England and France, with no huge internal market to feed 
upon as in the United States, Scandinavian capitalism was in an even 
tighter place at the opening of the twentieth century than that of 
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Germany. It was confronted at home by a well organized opposition 
of democratic, enlightened farmers and workers, whose only hope of 
continued improvement was a redistribution of national wealth and 
income. In the hope of stopping ultra-radicalism the saner capitalists 
were willing to agree to the elementary forms of social insurance. 

There were other factors, too, which impelled the Scandinavian 
countries along this course. Nationalism was one. Denmark still suf- 
fered from the mutilation of 1864, and viewed with dread the deter- 
mined efforts of Germany to turn the Danes in Slesvig into loyal 
Germans. Only by offering the Slesvigers social advantages at least as 
great as those offered by Germany could Danicism be kept alive in the 
lost provinces. Norway fretted in the union with Sweden, and sought 
to unify the country in preparation for a possible conflict by enacting 
democratic and social legislation. Sweden, the strongest of the three 
countries, and whose primary enemy was reactionary Russia, was not 
under the same necessity to excel in social legislation as Denmark and 
Norway until after 1905, when Norway broke the Union. On that 
occasion, however, the sympathies of the Swedish lower classes were 
demonstrated to be so much on the side of liberal Norway that many 
patriotic Swedes realized the necessity of adopting social measures 
which would give the lower classes a real interest in their own country. 

‘The emigration of thousands of Scandinavians each year was a con- 
stant symptom of economic and social disease. It was well understood 
from the beginning (see the report of the Norwegian Emigration Com- 
mission of 1845, in Storthingsforhandlinger, 1845, Propositioner, No. 
6) that this was so. Those who deplored the loss of so many members 
of the most productive age-groups were forced to recognize that it was 
only by making it possible to earn a living at home and by decent social 
legislation that the native land could be made to seem as attractive as 
America. To the generations that adhered academically to the laissez 
faire theory of government and of business there did not seem to be 
anything positive to do. But in the last decades of the nineteeenth cen- 
tury that theory gave way rapidly before the growing demand for 
a positive state. Industry and agriculture clamored for protective 
tariffs, labor for social insurance, and patriots for everything which 
they thought would strengthen the nation. With the advent of the posi- 
tive state it began to be argued that the state must stop the drain of 
population overseas, and it was very obvious that this could only be 
accomplished by “creating an America in the homeland,” that is by pro- 
viding opportunities for the employment of labor and by setting up 
safeguards to protect the masses against the ravages of economic 
depressions, accident, illness, and old age. 
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The revivalistic, popular religious movements of the Scandinavian 
countries contributed not a little to increase the demand for social legis- 
lation. These movements, Grundtvig’s in Denmark, the “free church” 
movement in Sweden, and Haugeanism in Norway, were all confined 
mainly to the lower classes. To them ethics tended to involve, not only 
the relation of one individual to another, but the collective responsibil- 
ity of society for all its members. Essentially emotional rather than 
rational in their approach to the problems of life, they did not originate 
measures of social security, but sometimes rendered much assistance 
in their realization, especially after the fruitful alliance between the 
temperance movement and the labor movement had been effected in 
the 1890s. Unfortunately, it is necessary also to record the fact that 
the more fanatical sections of the revivalistic religious movements were 
more often obstacles than aids, for they insulated their members effec- 
tively against all mundane interests. 

It is obvious that the very smallness of the Scandinavian countries 
made the realization of social security easier. Communities are intimate; 
not even the largest cities are so large that they have wholly lost this 
character. Social problems are real problems to the whole community. 
Wealth is more evenly distributed than in Great Britain and America 
at the same time that a larger number than in America at any rate are 
near the economic level where social insurance and social legislation 
loom as matters of immediate and personal interest. Politicians are 
comparatively fewer in number and better known than in America, 
and it is more difficult for them to face their constituents as opponents 
of the general welfare. The populations are homogeneous, and it is 
impossible to meet the demand for social measures with the familiar 
American argument that the working classes are “foreigners” or 
Negroes whose presence is really undesirable. 

The Scandinavian countries were naturally slower than many others 
to develop the various types of labor legislation, for they were indus- 
trialized more tardily. But when they began they had the advantage of 
the examples set by more advanced countries. As elsewhere, factory 
legislation first concerned itself with the working conditions of women 
and children. Scandinavian employers were quite as quick as those 
of other countries to avail themselves of this cheap labor, and it is safe 
to assume that their exploitation would have proceeded as far as it did 
elsewhere had other circumstances favored it. The first comprehen- 
sive Scandinavian law regulating the employment of women and minors 
was adopted by Sweden in 1864. This law was favorably commented 
upon at the first Scandinavian Industrial Convention at Copenhagen 
in 1872 by the well known Danish physician, Dr. E. Hornemann. The 
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next year Denmark adopted a similar law. Norway was slower; it was 
not until 1892 that the first factory law was adopted, but then the best 
foreign examples were followed. 

It was not until 1884 that public inspection of factories was intro- 
duced in Sweden. By the turn of the century, however, the Scandi- 
navian countries were abreast of the best practice, not only with respect 
to the employment of children and women, but in the matter of factory 
inspection for all labor. Since then these laws have repeatedly been 
improved, largely upon the demand of organized labor. The responsi- 
bility of employers to insure their employees for injuries incurred on 
the job was but tardily recognized, the first legislation upon the matter 
being the Norwegian law of 1894. Denmark followed in 1898. Sweden 
did not adopt any until 1916. In the course of time an increasing num- 
ber of occupations were brought under the scope of these compensation 
laws until today almost no worker is uninsured, not even in such decen- 
tralized occupations as fishing. 

The recommendation of the Washington Conference that the world 
institute the eight-hour day was followed at once by the Scandinavian 
countries, in Norway and Sweden by law, in Denmark by agreement 
between the Federation of Trade Unions and the Employers’ Federa- 
tion. Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes came near adoption in 
Norway in 1915; it was defeated only by the combined efforts of or- 
ganized labor and the organized employers. Instead, a public concilia- 
tion system was established, somewhat resembling that set up by the 
Staaff ministry in Sweden in 1906, but equipped with more authority. 
It is curious to note that it was the Social-Democratic Prime Minister 
of Denmark, Th. Stauning, who in 1933 proceeded to the radical step 
of forbidding strikes and lock-outs. Such conciliation machinery as was 
established in Norway and Sweden has by no means prevented the 
occurrence of strikes and lock-outs, though authorities are inclined to 
believe that it has been some protection to the weaker part. 

The various forms of social insurance are all to be found in Scandi- 
navia, though not all in each of the countries. There is hardly any stage 
of life which is not now covered by some kind of pension or insurance. 
Pregnant women who are members of the sickness insurance funds 
may draw small sums of cash and medical attention during the period 
of their accouchement. Whether they are married or unmarried makes 
no difference. The twentieth century, called by Ellen Key, “the Cen- 
tury of the Child,” brought re-definition of the status of children and 
removed almost every legal stigma from illegitimate children. Only in 
Sweden, where larger remnants of the old brutal discrimination have 


‘been preserved, has the ratio of illegitimate to legitimate children in- 
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creased. Sickness insurance and well developed systems of public 
health protect the weaker social groups against total loss of income 
due to the wage earner’s illness and against the ravages of disease itself. 

The Scandinavian public health systems, which are almost identical, 
were developed in their essential principles prior to the opening of the 
nineteenth century. Lack of private resources with which to pay physi- 
cians had resulted in the appointment of public physicians and sur- 
geons, in both urban and rural communities. In the nineteenth century, 
as public resources grew, the number of public physicians was in- 
creased. State hospitals became common in Norway and Sweden 
largely as a consequence of the campaign against leprosy and syphilis. 
In Sweden public hospitals now have more than three-fourths of the 
beds, and public funds very largely support the private hospitals. The 
result is that private physicians and private hospitals are forced to 
keep their rates down somewhere near the level charged by public 
physicians and public hospitals. 

Sickness insurance has helped to reduce the cost of illness still more. 
As in England, France, and Germany, sickness insurance was first 
voluntary, growing out of gild funds into friendly societies. But in the 
1880s, largely as a result of Bismarck’s example, public opinion began 
energetically to demand, either state aid to sickness insurance funds, 
or direct public insurance against illness. Denmark followed the first 
course in 1892, Norway set up a completely public sickness insurance 
fund in 1909. Sweden began in 1891 to extend some slight support to 
private sickness insurance funds, but improved her system so slowly 
that it was not until 1931 that a completely modern one was established. 
Today, in each of the Scandinavian countries, millions of dollars are 
paid out every year in sickness insurance. So far there has been no 
tendency whatever to reduce the benefits, but rather to extend them. 

Unemployment insurance was adopted by Norway in 1906 and by 
Denmark in 1907. Both countries enacted the so-called “voluntary 
system,” under which the state contributes to funds maintained by 
trade unions provided the funds are managed according to certain 
regulations prescribed in the law. These laws stipulate that insurance 
shall be paid only after a specified number of contributions to the fund 
have been made by the insured, only after a stipulated term of unem- 
ployment, only for a maximum number of weeks in the year, and 
never in case of strikes or lock-outs. Experience has demonstrated that 
unemployment insurance of this type is quite inadequate to cope with 
such periods of unemployment as those of 1921-1924 and 1930-1935. 
Public works and direct relief have had to be undertaken on each of 
those occasions. And yet Sweden, which did not adopt any unemploy- 
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ment insurance law until 1934, was then compelled by public demand 
to establish the “voluntary system.” Until then the country depended 
upon public works and direct relief. 

Old age pensions began to be seriously studied in Denmark as early 
as 1875, but not until 1891 was any legislation adopted. Then, however, 
it came with surprising unanimity. Denmark had a strong historical 
tradition dating from the eighteenth century regarding pensions for 
retired public officials and their widows, and this tradition undoubtedly 
helped to make this form of social insurance readily acceptable. The 
Danish law of 1891 was a piece of pioneering work, for it departed 
from the German precedent by requiring no contributions toward the 
fund. The state supplied the money out of taxes. England subsequently 
followed the Danish plan. In 1913 Sweden adopted a contributory 
plan, and created a state tobacco monopoly with which to finance it. 
Norway adopted a non-contributory plan in 1923, but the weakness of 
her public finances have so far prevented its becoming effective. Closely 
allied to old age security are the problems of invalidity insurance and 
pensions for widows and orphans. Both Sweden and Denmark have 
found it necessary to complement their old age pensions systems with 
such provisions. 

In recent years national and local governments have definitely 
recognized their obligation to make provision for adequate housing. 
Prior to the World War there was almost no direct public construc- 
tion. But with the war came a congestion of population in the cities 
which had never been imagined. Drastic steps were taken to control 
rents, but it was soon realized that only new construction could solve 
the problem. Private capital, however, declined to enter the field in 
sufficient strength, therefore the demands of the Socialists had to be 
acceded to and public construction began. Some very spectacular 
things have been done, whole villages having been built in the environs 
of Stockholm on city land, supplied with city water, sewer, gas, elec- 
tricity, tramways, and buses. 

Labor legislation and social insurance are obvious retreats from 
full-fledged capitalistic individualism. But capitalism is much more 
directly challenged by cooperation and by public ownership and opera- 
tion of utilities and resources. It is well known to what advanced 
degree consumers’ cooperation has been developed in the Scandina- 
vian countries. What is probably not so well known is the extent of 
public ownership. Space forbids a discussion of this important phase 
of the social development of these countries, but in Sweden the 
profits from purely state, not municipal, enterprises were double the 
interest on the national debt in 19381. 





Youth and the Modern Age 


By MANFRED BJORKQVIST 


HEN WE speak of the modern age, we are not thinking 
of the four centuries that have elapsed between the end of 
the Middle Ages and our day. No, we are thinking simply 

of our day—let us say the years from the World War up to now— 

though fully conscious, of course, that this has deep roots in the past 
centuries. 

Life advances through clashing forces, and the more vitally a young 
man experiences this clashing, the more intense will be the strain under 
which he learns to know the truth about humanity and its mysterious 
being. The unrest of our day goes very deep down; the preceding cen- 
turies have left us an ever-increasing burden of unsolved problems. 

Let us consider some of the fundamental problems that are claiming 
our attention with relentless insistence. It is part of the temper of the 
age that it seeks to lay bare the depths and rudely tears away the veil 
that has covered their secrets. Here one might perhaps inquire whether 
the secrets do not flee before such treatment. The mystery of life does 
not allow itself to be caught brutally by the throat. There is such a thing 
as a holy listening calm, but that is little in accord with the breathless 
spirit of the age. 

In the case of many young people today the cleavage between life 
and culture has been widened. Our technical, scientific civilization has 
been a prodigal giver. It has bestowed on us riches of which our fathers 
never dreamed. However much we may complain of present conditions 
and demand still better ones, it is not necessary to be decrepit with age 
in order to have seen that the standard of living has constantly improved 
all along the line—a development that is clearly demonstrable by fig- 
ures. Moreover the training in work which our technical civilization 
has given us has been a hard but salutary education in competence and 
honesty, accuracy and system. The machine is exact and adapted to its 
purpose; it tolerates no cheating. Machine work teaches us to reckon 
with tangible results. But it also teaches us to judge things from the 
standpoint of utility and effective methods. It trains us to see what is 
before our eyes. The real becomes that which is palpably useful. 

But here the problems begin. Technical efficiency is like a tremen- 
dously powerful tool which promises to increase man’s potency indefi- 
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nitely. Now the question is: What 
purpose does it all serve? To what 
end shall man apply this tremen- 
dous power / Does it not all depend 
upon the human element behind 





'g§ |%  themachine? Technical proficiency 
of |F solves none of the vital problems, 
y but poses with terrific earnestness 


the one great problem of the con- 





. > tent of human life. And this ques- 

f tion becomes even more terribly 
S } serious when we remember that 
: ; modern science has also put into 
. |) the hands of man weapons of de- 

struction which have reached an 

o appeliing degree of perfection. 
e i hus the darkness thickens over 
il |) our future way; it may as easily 
r |) lead to complete chaos as to the 
S utopia we have dreamed of. It all 
z —)} depends upon the man behind the Manfred Bjérkqvist 
S machine. It depends upon what 

power guides human wills. Thus it resolves itself into a question of 
e —) leadership. 
s & Our technical progress has also brought a crisis which is intensified 
S by the claims of our moral and cultural traditions. Stated in its highest 
, is form it involves the freedom of creative thought. Our present civiliza- 
> tion, in the opinion of many, lays too great stress upon reason. Man is 
1 not in his deepest soul a creature of mere reason. The calculations of 
. | reason may lead us completely astray. Genius creates in freedom; life 
1 | whispers its secrets in the ears of its elect. Reason seeks to bind, to 
| | regulate; it formulates programs. But as the Swedish poet Harry Mar- 
_ ee tinson writes, “Feeling goes its own way laughing, it creates, dances, 
. & attracts all eyes, and something is born.” 
, i In its lowest form this revolt against mere reason becomes a revolt 


of the senses. A worshiper of life writes: “The pleasure-loving man of 
today is infinitely more advanced than the duty- and authority-bound 
man of yesterday.” Indeed there are those who go still further and in 
all sincerity praise the animals as superior to human beings. “It is 
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entirely proper when a tiger tears between his jaws that degenerate 
creature which is called man,” said a German animal painter, Boll- 
schweiler, to a Scandinavian psychologist not long ago. Among us 
this primitivism has found its most important expression in the de- 
mand for the liberation of the sexual impulse from all restraint—a 
program which has only increased the distress and confusion in the 
domain of sex. The fundamental fault in the whole tendency is, I pre- 
sume, that it postulates a mistaken theory. Human beings are not 
simple and uncomplicated in their sexual impulses; they have not the 
sure instincts of ants or bees or migrating birds. Our way goes through 
choice. Hence our perplexities and troubles, but also our dizzying 
possibilities. 

In one thing, however, the primitivists are right: that a civilization 
based on reason alone cannot solve the problems of the guidance and 
direction of life. Reason can give us opinions but not principles. 

After all, the human soul is something more than a bundle of in- 
stincts illumined by cold reason. The experience of the past has known 
other integrating organs of quite a different character: the heart, the 
organ of devotion; the conscience, the organ of striving after perfec- 
tion. The implication of these terms has not yet been fully accepted in 
the modern theory of humanity, but philosophy and even literature are 
beginning to grope their way into these domains of the soul. I need 
only call to mind the researches now being made in the problem: 
Thou—I—We. 

There is in our nature a cleavage which the worshiper of life is not 
willing to acknowledge. It is revealed in the clashing between the ideal 
and the real. Modern young people often shrink from what savors of 
ideals and idealism, and this is in a way understandable, for we have 
had an idealism of dreams which never had strength to bear fruit in 
action—a vague enthusiasm for truth, beauty, and goodness which 
never was able to concentrate on any definite tasks. Even this immature 
enthusiasm may have had more significance than many now are ready 
to-admit, but by and large one understands the reaction of rational 
young people against it. Many a sober-minded modern youth, how- 
ever, has in him more practical idealism than he himself will own, when 
he fills his daily work with the spirit of duty. On the other hand, it is 
a pity that so many young people in these days experience the romance 
of life passively, as it were, either through the cheap sensationalism of 
the film or through the excitement of witnessing athletic contests. 

It is a danger sign when the tension in our own will between being 
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and doing has become slack. The age is restless, but unfortunately 
there is a calm of death where the great restlessness ought to be, 
namely in our conscience which should keep us awake and fighting. 
“T am what I am—lI can’t help it,” people say. Or if they are more 
sophisticated they “accept themselves.” The strings on which life should 
play its proudest melodies are no longer taut in them. Aspiration itself 
atrophies. 

I know no sadder sight in nature than a young pine which has had its 
top broken. The possibility of straight upward growth has been 
blasted in it. The tree will never be what it could have been. I have 
often felt something similar as I have looked at the young people of 
this generation. The irrepressible longing of humanity to rise beyond 
itself though according to the inner law of its own nature has been 
blasted in them. They have lost the power of growth in themselves. 
I have no doubt that this blasting of aspiration in young people is often 
due to lack of sexual self-control in adolescence. They have followed 
their impulses without that sense of responsibility which comes with 
personal love. They have not been willing to wait for maturity. This 
brings its own punishment. An expert in the psychology of youth has 
expressed the opinion that such people have lost the power of spiritual 
renewal in later years. The forces of spring have been spent, and there 
will be no new season of renascence. This may seem like a harsh doc- 
trine, but we should not disregard the admonition it contains. 

There is in modern young people a conflict between the individual 
and the group. Or rather one might wish there were a more intense 
conflict, in order that the great problem: I—Thou—-We—might find 
a deeper solution in our time. In this direction the age has moved fast. 
We who are now middle-aged hardly know where we are. At the 
beginning of the present century there were singers of a new freedom, 
but they have been silenced. The proud parole of a distinguished indi- 
vidualism seems strangely out of date. 

People now seem to prefer to go in crowds or to march in great 
columns. The will of the mob is the highest law. It is an ill wind that 
blows no one good, and this breeze may have blown away much mean 
and clammy egoism, but collectivism too has its fateful risks. It is true 
as Ragnar Jandel sings, “When we cease to give, our power departs 
from us,” or as the Bible puts it in another way, “He that loses his 
life shall gain it.” But it is also true, as a modern thinker has said, 
‘What kind of fellowship can be developed by people who have fled 
from themselves?” That is the danger, we flee from ourselves in order 
to lose ourselves in the group; but thereby we solve neither our own 
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problems nor those of the group as a whole. The greater the paucity 
of personalities within a group, the more impoverished is the spirit 
of the group. 

The danger of losing individuality in the group is perhaps most star- 
tling when we observe how fewer and fewer people have the courage to 
stand alone in anything, to shoulder responsibility alone and in full. 
Too many of us lack that courage of peace which often makes larger 
demands than that of the battlefield. The dividing of responsibility is 
the great danger of all collectivism. It helps little that we pile one 
organ of control on top of another. In the last resort we must always 
be able to depend upon one person who is willing to say: I will take 
the responsibility. 

There is still another question. It would seem that many groups of 
young people in our day regard the social body—or at least their own 
dreamed-of utopian society—as a new kind of god with a right to 
claim their highest efforts and to make a law above all human laws. Do 
people exist for the sake of society, or does society exist for the sake 
of people? The question will bear thinking of. And unless society exists 
for its own sake—an absurd idea—has it a right to break the laws which 
to the individual soul possess a majesty far exceeding the laws made by 
society / Even the finest social ideal does not wholly solve the problem 
of humanity. It only throws a sharper light on one side of the problem. 

Let us wish the young people of this generation wisdom enough not 
to try to solve the problems of life by taking refuge behind screens 
which the storms of history will sweep away like a house of cards. Let 
us wish them courage to look these problems in the face in a personal 
and clear casting up of accounts. Then we may ponder what a young 
English thinker said recently in a circle of students at Cambridge: 
“Young people in our day are weighed down by a fund of earnestness 
for which they find no use, no outlet. How is this to be found? Their 
most crying need is to feel that the universe means something and that 
their own lives have significance, not only for themselves but for some- 
thing beyond and above themselves.” 


* * * 


The religious problem is beginning to stir the world of young people 
in a manner that gives rich promise. Over the face of the waters there 
is a wind blowing which a young Swedish poet has called “‘the wind of 
joy that rushes through the world.” Our task is to steer our ship accord- 
ing to this wind and allow it to swell our sails with its lusty strength. 
Then our will shall find its ruler and our heart its trusted guide. 
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The Harbor of Svolver 
Water Color by Isobel Wylie Hutchison 


Lovely Lofoten 


By IsopeL WyLizk HutTcHIson 


Illustrated with Water Colors and Photographs by the Author 


E WERE praising the scenery 

of Iceland. “But you should 

visit Norway’s Lofoten,” said 
the Artist, “it is more lovely still.” From 
that chance remark I determined to ex- 
plore these fairy-like islands of the mid- 
night sun, which lie well within the 
Arctic Circle between 67 and 70 degrees 
north latitude. Some months later the op- 
portunity arose. 

The group consists of Vesteraalen and 
Lofoten proper. The former, further 
north, lies closer to the mainland ; Lofoten, 
consisting of the large islands of Ostvaagé, 
Gimsé, Vestvaagé, Flakstad6, Moskenes6, 


with the isolated stacks of Ver6 and Rést, 
tapers off in a southwesterly direction 
for about 150 miles into the Atlantic, like 
the tail of a crocodile. The name Lofoten 
means “the Lynx-foot’’ and refers to this 
shape. Narrow straits with dangerous 
currents separate the islands. Between 
Moskenesé and Ver6é surges the famous 
Maelstrom. 

Preferring the wild places of the earth, 
I determined to explore the Lofoten group 
first, making my headquarters at Svol- 
ver on Ostvaago, the largest of the islands 
and the best steamboat center. 

I knew nothing of Svolver, save that 
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there was a good hotel there, but on the 
eve of my departure a friend who did, 
warned me by telephone that the odors 
from the guano factories which surround 
the fishing-stations at Lofoten were any- 
thing but attractive to visitors! The Lofo- 
ten fisheries have been famous in history 
since the year a.p. 1000, and the fishing 
is in full swing from January to April. 
Every village has its wooden hjeldur upon 
which the codfish are suspended to dry. 
The fish are afterwards stacked upon the 
quays for transhipment to Norway and 
Spain, together with piles of cod-heads 
which are dried by fire, pulverized, and 
converted into fish-guano. The odor of 
this when in season is forcible, though I 
am told that one becomes so much accus- 
tomed to it that it passes unnoticed. For- 
tunately my journey took place out of the 
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The Church at Veré 
Water Color by Isobel Wylie Hutchison 
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fishing-season and I was very little in- 
convenienced by my nose! 

With this slight knowledge of the coun- 
try for which I was bound, I set sail from 
Newcastle down the smoke-wreathed 
Tyne one summer evening. Next morning 
I awoke to sunlit seas stretching blue to 
the horizon; towards evening, in radiant 
weather, we sighted the Norwegian moun- 
tains and at six o’clock steamed into the 
lovely harbor of Bergen, the sun glitter- 
ing on the quaint gabled roofs of the old 
warehouses which surround the docks. 

I had expected to leave for Svolver 
next evening—it is four nights’ sail 
from Bergen to Lofoten—but all berths 
were already engaged in the boat. Unless 
I cared to sleep in the saloon for two 
nights as far as Trondheim, I must wait 


in Bergen over Sunday and take the next 
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The Bathing Beach at Vesteraalen 
Water Color by Isobel Wylie Hutchison 


boat on Monday night. This I resolved to 
do, for there is much to interest one in 
the picturesque city of the Hanseatic 
traders. 


On Monday the boat was not unduly 
crowded, holding but a sprinkling of tonr- 


r 


lrondheim and a few 
Norwegians. In the evening light the 
dancing sun-path on the water led us on- 
ward into the region of perpetual day. 
Though the first week of August was 
spent, it was still bright enough to read 
on deck at ten o'clock. 

On the second morning we reached 
Trondheim, where the majority of the 
passengers disembarked. Though this city 
is in the same latitude as southern Ice- 
land, the climate is extraordinarily mild 
and the vegetation rich. The streets are 
lined with fine trees, and the market on 


ists traveling to 


this fine August morning was crowded 
with a profusion of fruit and flowers. 
After Trondheim we entered upon a 
new atmosphere. We were now in the 
Nordland. Next morning the Hestmandé 
was passed. This fantastic island—said to 
resemble a horseman with cloak flung 
over his shoulder—guards the entrance 
to the Arctic Circle, which passes through 
it. The scenery from this point to the 
Lofoten was like a piece of petrified 
saga. As we advanced into the mystic 
north the islands grew more and more 
fantastic in shape. Frozen giants sat upon 
the snow-splashed peaks, 
their 


their hands 


clasped round knees, the mist 
moulded to their weird forms or circling 
them like girdles. 

The little town of Bodé was our last 


call on the mainland. After this the boat 
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View from Svolver 
Water Color by Isobel Wylie Hutchison 


crossed the open Vestfjord to Svolver at 
the head of the Lofoten chain, a sail of 
six hours. We left Bodé at seven in the 
evening and were therefore due in Svol- 
ver at the uneasy hour of one a.m. In 
these latitudes, where day and night are 
one, boats arrive and depart at any hour. 
An ideal sunset closed the perfect day as 
we slipped from the harbor. Now, very 
faint to westward across a rose-flushed 
sea, there fluttered from the ocean like 
blue wings the seemingly unbroken chain 
of the Lofoten, the horrent tops cutting 
the sky like stage scenery of cardboard. 

I had fallen asleep, but waking sud- 
denly at 12:30 I jumped up and looked 
out of my port-hole. Against a sky golden- 
red between sunset and dawn the indigo 
mountains rose beside 
bright before them in 
twilight. 


me, the water 


a pale-green 


On deck a few passengers were astir, 
those who were traveling steerage rather 
wretchedly humped under shelter amid 
the luggage, for the boat had been danc- 
ing on the open fjord. A fisherman from 
Gimsé, who talked American-English, 
helped me with my suit-case and found 
the hotel porter for me on the crowded 
quay. The street was already full of pale 


light. In a few moments I was mounting 
a flight of steps in a large building, in 
company with one or two men carrying 


coats and bags, whom I took to be commer- 
cial travelers. A drowsy young woman 
appeared. The men went off one by one 
to their apartments while I remained pa- 
tiently clasping my suit-case. It seemed 
that there was no room for me. Fortu- 
nately I had written from Bergen to an- 
nounce my arrival, and suddenly spied 
my name chalked up on the visitors’ 
board opposite a number. 
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Digermulen 
Water Color by Isobel Wylie Hutchison 


“There! That is I!” 

The woman’s face cleared, the diminu- 
tive porter seized my case. I mounted sev- 
eral flights of concrete stairs, passed a 
fire alarm, and in a few moments was in 
a comfortable room with a sofa, an eider- 
down duvet for sole bed covering, a tele- 
phone, electric light, and cold running 
water. 

Next morning, after the substantial 
Norwegian breakfast, consisting of eggs, 
coffee, milk, and a choice of thirteen cold 
dishes from a sideboard, I set off to ex- 
plore the neighborhood. 

There is only one motoring-road of a 
few miles on the east side of the island, 
connecting Kabelvaag and the southerly 
villages with Svolver. It takes some time 
to disentangle one’s self from the laby- 
rinthine peninsula on which the latter 
Half-finished streets, 
petrol tanks, electric-light standards, and 


town is erected. 


guano factories stand haphazard round 
unexpected inlets of the 
stretches octopus-like arms inland. 

On a height dominating the harbor is 
one of the strangest rock-pinnacles, even 
in this land of fantastic crags. From one 
point of view it resembles a goat with 
branching horns and is called the Svol- 
ver Goat, but from the streets of the town 
it is strikingly like two gigantic stone 
figures standing hand in hand, and is 
known as Hans and Grete or the Monk 
and the Nun. Throughout the ages, high 
on their lofty crag, the strange pair gaze 
down the illimitable depth of time, watch- 
ing the ships go out and in and the genera- 
tions come and go, wrapped in that hoar 
antiquity in which a thousand years are 
but as a day. 


sea, which 


The beauty of Svolver has been re- 
corded by her artist Gunnar Berg, who 
lived and worked in a house on an islet in 
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Rosebay Willowherd (Epilobium Augustifolium) Near Svolver 


the harbor. He is buried on the adjoining 
island of Gunnarholm in a flower-planted 
enclosure under the shade of birch-trees. 
The vegetation of Lofoten is astonish- 
ingly rich in comparison with countries 
much further south, such as Iceland, for 
the Gulf Stream passes close to the shores. 
In half as many hours I collected more 
than sixty species of flowers and ferns 
around Svolver. 

At a turn of the solitary road one comes 
suddenly upon the large white church of 
Kabelvaag, built in 1898. At Kabelvaag 
Hans Egede, the first missionary to 
Greenland, lived and worked from 1705 
to 1718. The 
portrait. 


church contains his 

In the cemetery of this busy fishing- 
port, amid the blue monkshood, the tansy, 
and the birch-trees, is a tall granite block 
which dominates the white wooden crosses 


round it. It is a memorial to five English 


sailors who were torpedoed in these far 
northern latitudes in 1915, and whose 
nameless bodies were washed ashore here. 
Strange it is to come upon a reminder of 
the great war in this peaceful spot. The 
simple inscription, with cross and anchor, 
is easily enough understood even by the 
English speaking visitor. 


“HER LIGGER BEGRAVET 5 ENGELSKE 
MARINESOLDATER, SOM OMKOM I 
DEN 8 auGustT 1915, 


VED KRYDSEREN INDIAS TORPEDRING. 


VESTFJORDEN 


REIST AV INDBYGGERE I VAAGEN.”’ 


In the northeast corner of Ostvaagé lies 
the remote Troldfjord, with its mountain- 
tarn above it, the Troldfjordvand. This 
narrow inlet of the lovely Raftsund, which 
separates Lofoten from Vesteraalen, is 
celebrated for its grandeur. Bald preci- 
pices hem it steeply, running sheer into 
the dark water. Its uncanny silence is 
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broken by the croak of the raven, the 
lonely call of the sea-gull, or the siren of 
an occasional motor-boat, the sound oscil- 
lating to and fro mockingly between the 
narrow walls, till the last echo dies amid 
the glaciers and the high peaks about the 
lake above, which is reached by a steep 
scramble up the banks of a_ tumbling 
waterfall. 

In order to visit the Troldfjord I 
crossed for a couple of days to Diger- 
mulen, a pretty hamlet in Vesteraalen. 
From this point a motor-boat excursion 
into the fjord is only a matter of a few 
hours. Digermulen lies at the entrance of 
the Raftsund, and the view from the Dig- 
ermulkoll, 1273 feet above the village, 
affords (according to Baedeker) “per- 
haps the most sublime view in the whole 
Nordland.” It is somewhat of a surprise, 
in the midst of this lonely loveliness, to 
find the summit of the mountain already 
occupied by two tall stone cairns with 
white marble tablets commemorating two 
1889 1903 of “Seine 


ascents in and 


Majestait der Deutsche Kaiser” and (in 


much smaller type) “Das allerhéchste 
Reisegefolge.” 

On my return to Svolver I planned an 
excursion to the island of Rést, at the 
extreme tip of the Lofoten chain. The 
boat left at 6 a.m. and I arranged to be 
called at five in the morning for the long 
day’s sail. At 3 a.m. (by my watch) I was 
wakened by a violent knocking at my 
door. Sunlight was already flooding the 
room. A little surprised at being roused 
so early, I got up and dressed, and seeing 
the boat arrive at the quay, I boarded her 
and deposited my rucksack and camera in 
the saloon. There were few passengers. I 
asked a young woman amongst them if 
she spoke English, and she replied in the 
strongest American I have ever heard— 

“Wall, I guess I do talk some. I was 
two yeahs in Chicawgo!” 

I spoke for a few moments with this 
lady, showed her my watch—which was 
pointed to a few minutes to four—re- 
marked that I was traveling to Rést, but 
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having two hours to spare would go ashore 
and try a sketch to while away the time. 
The lady agreed that I had plenty of 
time for this, and I recrossed the gang- 
plank and sitting down behind a pile of 
wood a few yards off, busied myself with 
my paints. 

Presently a man came up, looked at 
me, hesitated and went away again. The 
ship’s bell rang, but I took no notice. It 
rang again, and I peeped from my shelter 
and saw a few men about the gangway 
staring at me. I returned placidly to my 
work. The bell rang for the third time. 
Again I peeped out. The gangplank was 
being lifted. Evidently the boat was movy- 
ing further down the pier for cargo, for 
I knew that she did not leave till six, and 
it was scarcely 4:30 by my watch. Re- 
pressing a slight uneasiness, I told myself 
not to be fussy, and went on with my 
work. Not till I saw the vessel sailing 
briskly down the harbor, a knot of curious 
spectators gazing at me from the deck, 
did I realize that she was gone for good— 
with my rucksack and camera! 

I ran down to the solitary man on the 
pier. 

“The boat comes back?” 

“Back? No, not till Sunday!” 

A young pleasant-faced captain of 
a cargo strolled up. He _ too 
spoke American. 

“Bad luck, isn’t it?” he said sympa- 
thetically. ““But there’s plenty to see 
heah. P’raps yew can get arahnd—see 
some other of dem lil places ’ere instead, 
eh?” 


But for the moment American-speaking 


vessel 


Norwegians were at a discount with me. 
I turned away. In the hotel at breakfast I 
was much commiserated by the post-office 
clerk and the kind commercial travelers. 
My watch had gone wrong in the night! 
As I sat despondently over my open trunk 
in my room afterwards, the lady of the 
bureau rushed in. There was a boat just 
sailing for Bodé by the mainland! After 
leaving Rost the boat I had missed went 
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on to Bodé and returned on Saturday to 
Lofoten. I would be in time to catch her at 
Bod6 for this return journey if I took the 
boat that was just leaving, but her second 
bell had already gone, I must run! Leaving 
my open boxes to the mercy of the hotel, 
I ran. Preceded by my kind hostess I 
dashed across the pier. The gangplank 
had already been withdrawn—a sailor 
was just closing the deck-gates. He hauled 
me on board whilst my friend explained 
my situation in Norwegian to the sur- 
prised officer on the bridge. 

Next morning, after a fine sail amid the 
remoter mainland fjords that lie north of 
Bodo, I reached that town and found the 
boat waiting at the pier, my rucksack and 
camera safe in the purser’s cabin. 

My misadventure cost me my night on 
Rést, but I had still time to spend a 
couple of days on the next island, Veré. 
and I saw Rést from the deck at one in 
the morning, when, true to his promise, 
the officer of the watch wakened me. 

The sky seemed full of stars, two great 
planets burned brilliant as the lighthouse 
on the rocks which rose black against 
the already golden east. There were a 
few scattered stores built on piles, a tall 
wireless mast soared like a fretwork lad- 
der to the stars. Even at this hour the pier 
was alive with people, as the sea seemed 
alive with rocks. I was told that there 
was a rock for each day in the year 
around Rést. 

“I take the watch below now, but my 
mate will waken you at Veré,” my friend 
promised as we steamed from the harbor. 
Again I turned in. Shortly after three 
I wakened. It was light. Going on deck 
I found the wild peaks of Verdé close at 
hand. The island has but one large vil- 
lage—Sorland—at which we were landed 
in a motor-boat. There is no hotel, but 
I was fortunate in meeting the store- 
keeper’s wife in the boat, who took me to 
her pretty white house with its garden 
full of monkshood, amid a tangle of 
wooden sheds and fish-racks. Another 
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wireless mast dominated the landscape. 
From it the concerts of Oslo, Paris, and 
even in the small hours the far voice of 
Philadelphia reach this remote region. 

Next day was Sunday, and I visited 
the interesting church, four miles distant 
across the mountains. Close to it, under 
the seeming calm of the sea, lurks the 
famous Maelstrom. Despite the lurid pic- 
ture of Edgar Allan Poe, this vortex is 
only dangerous to small craft, and our 
boat crossed it on my return to Svolver. 

Near the large white manse stood the 
little white wooden church with its red 
roof and quaint turban-like spire, the 
latter an interesting reminder of the an- 
cient traffic between the Norsemen and the 
East. 

I was late. In the churchyard, beside a 
fine cluster of the melancholy thistle, four 
belated melancholy men were sitting. Two 
women listened in the porch to a fine 
volume of singing which surged through 
the closed door, for the service had 
already begun. When I entered I found 
the church full. Women in bright dresses, 
the older ones with black shawls over 
their heads, and fishermen in dark Sunday 
suits and stiff white collars crowded the 
benches. Two large stoves on either side 
of the aisle reminded one of the Arctic 
winter, though indwellers assured me that 
Veré is temperate as to climate, and that 
winter is the best time to visit the island. 
Then the fishermen hold dances out-of- 
doors in the moonlight. 

“We are very merry in the winter,” an 
islander told me. The church of Veré con- 
tains an altar-piece of unique interest. It 
is a painting on tiers of wood, dated 1746, 
and came from Kabelvaag. As Hans 
Egede was minister of Kabelvaag about 
this time and is known to have painted an 
altar-piece which has never been located, 
it is possible that the curious painting in 
Veré, with its brilliant blues and scarlets, 
is the work of the Greenland missionary. 
The upper picture shows the Crucifixion ; 
beneath this is the Last Supper, and under 
it are two unusual representations of Lot’s 
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wife and the Woman of Syro-Phoenicia 
(symbolizing Disobedience and Obe- 
dience) with the dog under the table at 
the feet of the latter eating the crumbs. 

Between this scene and the wooden in- 
scription at the foot of the altar there has 
been inserted a fine set of marble tablets 
of Renaissance date, much older than the 
altar-piece. These represent the Good 
Shepherd, the Annunciation, the Birth of 
Christ, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrec- 
tion. They have a curious history, for tra- 
dition says that they came from England 
and were obtained from British fishermen 
in exchange for fish. 

Late on Monday night I again boarded 
the boat for my journey to Vestvaagé, 
eight hours distant. The officer on board 


watched my farewells 


with interest. 


Though passing Veré countless times, he 
had never had an opportunity to land. 
For some time I remained on deck 
watching for the Maelstrom, but the bril- 
liant moonlight flooded a tranquil ocean, 
and the only siren that gave audible sign 


of her presence was the blast from the 
steamer, which the dark mountains of 
Moskenes, soaring against the still golden 
sunset sky, tossed to and fro in a long, 
melodious, lessening call, echoed by a 
whistling chorus from the merry party in 
the high-prowed Norwegian boat that 
came out to meet the steamer. 

Vestvaagé, with an area of 157 square 
miles, is the most cultivated island of 
Lofoten and is next in size to Ostvaagé. 
It contains several important fishing-sta- 
tions which are linked up by good motor- 
ing roads. There are fine farms in the 
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valleys, and three large dairies from 
which cheeses are exported. One of these, 
at Leknes, is the only dairy in Lofoten 
which makes the famous Gjetost, made 
from the whey of goat’s milk. This is very 
sweet, and with its dark brown blocks 
wrapped in silver paper looks and tastes 
not unlike toffee. The flora of this island is 
rich, and there are many birch woods, the 
trees of good size. The houses are well built, 
and the whole island, which I explored 
by foot and by car, has an air of vrosper- 
ity and comfort. Nevertheless it has none 
of the bleak charm of windswept Verdé. 
Nor has the large winged church at Grav- 
dal, despite its picturesque exterior, any 
treasures within to equal in interest the 
quaint altar-piece at Vero. 

I returned to Svolver in time for the 
Saturday mailboat to Bergen, which 
steamed into the harbor from the north, 
with a “white bone in her teeth.” 

We steamed out again at 4:30, the sun 
slanting westward under a sultry cloud. 
The blue chain of islands, their tops cov- 
ered with mist, seemed half cloud, suf- 
fused with a golden light in which a deli- 
cate rainbow was gathered, of colors so 
ethereal that it seemed but the giostly 
thumb of the solar spectrum sealing the 
mountains to the heavens. The following 
gulls, crossing and recrossing, gave little 
of farewell. A 
shower-mist, traversing the sea hurriedly 
from east to west, blotted out the land, 
and the lovely islands of the midnight 
sun faded from sight into the Arctic 
cloudland. 


lamentable cries, as 








The Theatrical Season in Copenhagen 


By Rosert ScHMIDT 


the woods these days than to be a 

director of a theater. If one were to 
perform the mental experiment of observ- 
ing all the theater managers on _ this 
planet, by the aid of television for ex- 
ample, one would find most of them either 
scratching their heads or tearing their 
hair. And no wonder, for it is keen com- 
petition they are up against. “What on 
earth can we hit upon?’ One can fairly 
hear them repeating this question in 
chorus. And indeed, what are they to hit 
upon? Radio and film, not to mention 
sports, have been poaching dangerously 
on their preserves. 

But let us stick to Denmark, or, more 
correctly, to the subject of this article— 
Copenhagen. 

The season has not been entirely un- 
eventful. We have had simultaneously 
two play writing competitions; for the 
managers are constantly lamenting the 
lack of Danish plays. Poul Gregaard, the 
director of the Folketheater, offered two 
prizes of 2000 kroner each for the best 
drama and the best comedy, undertaking 
at the same time to produce both plays 
himself. The experienced dramatist, 
Baron Palle Rosenkrantz, gained the one 
prize with his Israels Datter (Daughter 
of Israel). This play, which deals with 
the misguided efforts of a girl of the peo- 
ple to win the affections of a young doctor, 
was criticised by the press as artificial 
and did not long hold the interest of the 
public. The other prize was won by a 
young author, Kelvin Lindemann, who 
made his début a year or two ago with 
the novel Vi skal nok blive beriémte (We 
Shall Be Famous Yet). His comedy about 
modern young people was also short-lived 
on the stage. 

It is a well known fact that several 


[: IS FAR more fun to take a walk in 


million beers are drunk every year in 
Denmark. As a result of this thirst, the 
New Carlsberg Foundation and _ the 
Tuborg Foundation offered a prize of 
10,000 kroner to be divided among sev- 
eral authors. But in this case no guarantee 
was given that the plays would be pro- 
duced at any theater. Thit Jensen, the 
feminist and novelist—who has lectured 
in America—won the largest prize of 
5,000 kroner for a historical play written 
in verse and based on Njals Saga. The 
theatrical critic and dramatist Svend 
Borberg was awarded a prize of 2,500 
kroner for a hyper-modern play which 
he calls Circus juris and which is to be 
acted at the Royal Theater this season. 
He made his début some years ago with 
a strongly personal dramatic work en- 
titled Ingen (Nobody). And finally the 
dramatist Poul Knudsen, who has had a 
number of his works produced in Scan- 
dinavia and in Germany, won 2,500 
kroner for a play also with a modern 
theme. 

No fewer than one hundred and thirty- 
seven dramatic works were submitted in 
the Folktheater competition. There is, as 
we perceive, no dearth of diligent quill- 
drivers. Verily, the entire population of 
Denmark is able so to speak to push a 
pen—who, for instance, does not write 


in the newspapers?—but the ability to 


concatenate precisely those words which 
will turn into living human beings on the 
stage is a rare gift that is laid on the 
cradle of but few. 

Before passing on to Bodil Ipsen’s 
jubilee and the great Holberg celebration, 
let us recall the fact that two theater 
chiefs have already forsaken the mana- 
gerial chair last December. One of them 
is Poul Gregaard; the other is Arne 
Weel, the devotee of operetta, the charmer 

















































































THE THEATRICAL 
of the Norrebro Theater. Both these 
managers expressed the difficulty of find- 
ing suitable plays. Arne Weel’s pessimism 
went so deep that he spoke of the theater 
as a “dying industry.” 

It must not be overlooked in this con- 
nection that we in Denmark have seen 
during the pres- 
ent season a 
series of films 
which rise high 
above the aver- 
age. These films 
—The House of 
Rothschild, Es- 
kimo from Peter 
Freuchen’s 
novel, Little 
Women with 
Katharine Hep- 
burn, Jt Hap- 
pened One 
Night with its 
unforgettable 
comic scenes be- 
tween Claudette 
Colbert and 
Clark Gable, 
and Garbo’s 
Queen Chris- 
tina—attracted 
thousands and 
still more thou- 
sands away 
from the thea- 
ters. So it is not 
entirely without 
that 
Messrs. Theater 
Managers 


reason 


are 

tearing their hair. If we go back a 
little to the years before the World War, 
we remember that it was almost child’s 
play to manage a theater in those days. 
Copenhagen was a city of operetta where 
one sat about in easy chairs and rubbed 


one’s hands complacently over the good 
times. Money poured into the box office of 
its own accord. The director read through 
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Johannes Poulsen as Ulysses in Holberg’s 
Comedy “Ulysses von Ithacia” 
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a half-score comedies and immediately 
discovered a manuscript that would act, 
and even if it were not a big success, it 
would always pay salaries at least, or run 
for three weeks until a new play could be 
rehearsed. But today a director has to read 
about a hundred manuscripts to find one 
that he can use. 

And there is no 

longer any half 

way: it is sink 

or swim, success 

or fiasco, for 

every play that 

comes before 

the footlights. 

Plays no longer 

bring ‘“‘a_ few 

pennies 
the 


more 
into box 
office.” Either 
they fill it to 
overflowing or 
leave it yawn- 
ing with empti- 
ness. Truly the 
day of operetta 
is over. Now it 
is war to the 
death. 

But in this 
war to the death 
of the 
theaters have 
fared very well. 
The Royal The- 
ater, the Casino, 
the Apollo, the 
Dagmar, and 
the Phoenix 
have had divers hits. The Dagmar Thea- 
ter began the season under new manage- 


several 


ment. Knud Rassow, actor and chairman 
of the Danish Actors’ Association, took 
over its leadership and inaugurated his 
season with a production, the first in Den- 
mark, of Shakespeare’s Measure for Meas- 
ure. Why this “comedy,” which is really 
a tragicomedy, heavy and ominously dark, 
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has never before been presented in Den- 
mark, is not easy to say. Apparently we 
have never felt ourselves hard enough hit 
by Shakespeare’s “clenched fist” in this 
work which, as everybody knows, is aimed 
at hypocrisy. Excellent as the perform- 
ance of the play at the Dagmar Theater 
yas in many respects, it nevertheless did 
not succeed in capturing the interest of 
the public and had only a short run. 

A Danish play by one of our newer 
dramatists, Schliiter, entitled Now It Is 
Morning, a work which has attracted 
much attention, was Rassow’s next selec- 
tion. The boldness of the theme and Poul 
Reumert’s gripping acting carried this 
play to victory. The plot is briefly this: 
The wife of a doctor in charge of a hos- 
pital gives birth to a malformed, imbecile 
child. He, the doctor, puts his own child 
to death and lays in the arms of his wife 
a healthy child that was born in the hospi 
tal just at the same time. This healthy child 
he adopts because its mother, a woman of 
easy morals, is anxious to be rid of it. The 
doctor, who conceals the truth from his 
wife, is tormented by qualms of con- 
science. He is a man of fine sensibilities 
and a pronounced philanthropist. Caring 
as he does for his fellow creatures, he 
helps the incurable out of the world by the 
aid of his medicaments. Finally he is 
forced to reveal the truth about the child. 
After a deeply affecting scene in which he 
casts up accounts with his wife, humanity, 
and God, they agree to die together. This 
concluding scene takes place in the wife's 
bedroom. The old housemaid calls 
through the closed door, “Now it is morn- 
ing.”’ Now, at last, in their eternal slum- 
ber, it is morning for those two. 

On October 10 the Royal Theater 
lighted all its festive links and torches in 
honor of Bodil Ipsen to whom the daily 
and weekly press had already done hom- 
age in printers’ ink. As one who has stood 
on the stage with her both as fellow actor 
and stage director, I should like to bring 
my readers a little closer to this remark- 
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Bodil Ipsen 


able actress who celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her début. 


Hidden away in one of her drawers at 


home Bodil Ipsen preserves a yellowed 


slip of paper which says in effect that 
little Bodil is not able to keep up with the 
others at school and would certainly be 
the Little 
Bodil was one of those children that are 


best advised to leave same. 
“peculiar,” just as for example Hans 
Christian Kierke- 


gaard were “peculiar” in their childhood 


Andersen and Soéren 
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years. The clever psychiatrist Dr. Hel- 
weg has recently dubbed the fairly-tale 
writer and the philosopher in question 
with a high sounding title: he calls them 
psychopaths. About 1900 it was just as 
elegant to be neurasthenic—Herman 
Bang, Sarah Bernhardt, and Kainz were 
—as it is today to be psychopathic. The 
student of the future who desires seriously 
and expertly to appreciate Bodil Ipsen’s 
artistic legacy will possibly discover that 
this contemporary aristocratic label points 
the way to the understanding of an art 
so distinctive as hers. No one, of course, 
will use the word in a medical sense, but 
merely allow it to express what it psycho- 
logically and concisely comprehends: suf- 
fering in the soul, which in the language 
of everyday means simply an oversensi- 
tive nervous system. For that is, of course, 
what characterizes those who are inclined 
to be neurasthenic or, as we say today, 
psychopathic. 

Every performance, big or little, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, that Bodil Ipsen 


has given on the stage during the last 
twenty-five years has without exception 
borne the imprint of this peculiar ner- 
vous make-up. Consequently it is to this 
source that we must trace the uniqueness 
and the power for lofty flights that her 
creations possess. 


What is it that we, her coworkers, ad- 
mire in Bodil Ipsen? It is, apart from that 
superabundance of nervous energy, the 
quality of her temperament. It is not 
plain, ordinary Danish. There is some- 
thing exotic, something oriental and dan- 
gerous about it. And there are two things 
besides: the power of light and the power 
of darkness in her nature. Light and 
darkness erupt volcanically within her. 
The dark, the tragic side is not Danish 
either. It suggests rather certain features 
with which we are familiar in the 
Russians. 

And what about the light side? To put 
it briefly, Bodil Ipsen is herself the sunny 


side in the Danish theater! If one could 
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write verse, her smile and her laughter 
were stuff for a whole volume. And yet 
an esthete of the first water wrote a few 
years ago that Bodil Ipsen had certainly 
not much of the true essence of Holberg 
in her. I wonder if there is anybody else 
within the boundaries of Denmark who 
would deny that this actress has in her, 
not only Holberg, but also Moliére, Aris- 
tophanes, and even the full-flavored Rabe- 
lais had he but been a dramatist. 

Her fellow actors remember her in the 
comic grotesques with which she would 
entertain them during the coffee interlude. 
If the public could only see her then! But 
no, old superstition decrees that the hero- 
ine shall not appear in comic roles. Is it 
not about time we shed this hoary super- 
stition? I can imagine Bodil Ipsen as a 
female Ranudo, the fatuous nobleman of 
Holberg’s play. And I do not think it 
would result in empty coffers at the box 
office the next time she appeared in a 
tragic role. 

The Paris critics found the right ex- 
pression to describe Sarah Bernhardt’s 
temperament when they said that she “set 
fire to the boards.” Our theatrical history 
has not been overpopulated with pyro- 
maniacs, but if we are to mention the 
great impassioned ones, then Bodil Ipsen, 
who does in truth set fire to the boards, 
must come in the first rank. Our very 
hearts seem to stop beating when she is 
roused and takes the aggressive, and 
surely no one can keep a cool head when 
a temperament compounded of so many 
dissimilar souls leaps out and _ strikes 
down. But mark well and do not forget 
that when our hearts begin to beat again 
they remain on that lofty plane, in festal 
mood, as they must when art is what it 
should be: Festivitas! 

The list of réles that Bodil Ipsen has 
interpreted on the Danish stage is long 
and impressive and includes such diverse 
types as Nora in A Doll’s House, Bettina 
Before the 
Baroness in Strindberg’s T'he Link, and 


in Hauptmann’s Sunrise, 
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Lavinia in O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes 
Electra. She will probably create the role 
of the Major’s Wife in a dramatization 
of Selma Lagerléf’s Gésta Berling’s Saga 
to be presented this spring. On the eve- 
ning of the jubilee she appeared in one of 
her most famous parts, that of Queen 
Elizabeth in Schiller’s Maria Stuart, and 
was given a tremendous ovation. A more 
enthusiastic _re- 

ception from an 

audience in fes- 
tive 
surely never been 
accorded to any 
one. A persistent 
thunderstorm of 
applause filled 
the great auditor- 
ium, and as she 
stood there on the 
stage, which had 
been transformed 
into a 
show, the center 
of all this adula- 
tion, the thought 
came to one that, 
after all the cele- 
brations were 
big Bodil 
should really go 
home and open 
that bureau 
drawer and take 
a peep at the note 
from school. For 
it might be a consolation to her that 
“little” Bodil who was rather backward 


mood has 


flower 


over, 


in those days had been able to keep up very 
well indeed later on. She has made her 


own way up to the “sacred invisible bell” 
of which we are told in the fairy tale, 
just as the little Hans Christian and the 
little Séren did too, not despite, but be- 
cause of, the fact that as youngsters both 
were “strange,” the one “curious,” the 
other “peculiar.” 

Less than two months after the cele- 


Bodil Ipsen as Queen Elizabeth in Schiller’s 
“Maria Stuart” 
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bration of Bodil Ipsen’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary the Danish theater was celebrat- 
ing the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of Ludvig Holberg’s birth. Father 
Holberg, the eternally youthful, has been 
honored in the press all over the country. 
Homage has been paid him as scholar, as 
comic dramatist, as journalist, as business 
man, and so on. Over the radio Professor 
Vilhelm Ander- 
sen, the Holberg 
worshiper, has 
repeatedly 
given his listeners 
a taste of the 
Holberg types in 
his own interpre- 
tation. The pro- 
fessor adores 
Holberg and 
act his 
characters. At an 
impressive Hol- 
berg banquet at 
the Town Hall in 
Copenhagen, 
Professor Ander- 
sen again ap- 
peared. Further- 


loves to 


more, a young 
Christen 


Moller, has in his 


actor, 


radio sketches al- 
modern 
journalist to in- 
the old 

baron, thereby 
demonstrating that Holberg is right up 
to the minute in this day and age. The 
actor Gabrielsen of the Royal Theater 


lowed a 


terview 


has lighted his own festive torch for the 
jubilarian, giving public readings from 
Peder Paars in which, as is well known, 
the seeds of the later comedies are to be 
found. The Danish School Theater con- 
tributed to the festivities with a produc- 
tion of Mascarade, and the Dagmar The- 
ater honored the master with a delicate 
and charming play which was written for 
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Scene from the Play Written by Kaj Munk for the Holberg Jubilee and Acted at 


the Royal Theater. The Scene Is the Outside of the Theater, and the Statues of 
Holberg and Oehlenschlager Are Represented by Living Actors 


the occasion by a veteran actor of the 
Royal Theater, Nicolai Neiiendam, and 
preceded a performance of Pernilles 
korte Frékenstand. 

On the birthday itself, December 3, 
Holberg was féted in his own house on 
Kongens Nytorv. His statue out in front 
of the theater was decked in a festive garb 
of laurel wreaths and bright-colored rib- 
bons. Within, the curtain rose on an anni- 
versary play called Late Evening Outside 
the Royal Theater by the clergyman 
dramatist Kaj Munk of whom I have writ- 
ten previously in the Review. In the play, 
a witty and touching impromptu, the two 
statues in front of the theater, Holberg 
and the poet Oehlenschlager, converse 
and finally Oehlenschliger joins with 
Johanne Luise Heiberg, Phister, and 
Frydendahl—all three famous in their 
day for their interpretations of Holberg 


roles on the Danish stage—in paying 
homage to the great jubilarian. 

Then the leader of the orchestra, Johan 
Hye-Knudsen, conducted his own over- 
ture Holberg in Modern Rhythms, and a 
moment later we were in the courtyard 
of The Political Tinker in a new adapta- 
tion by Gabrielsen, who himself played 
Henrik. Johannes Poulsen acted Herman 
von Bremen. There were many gay mo- 
ments which the hero of the day would 
himself have enjoyed hugely. 

But the Royal Theater had not yet 
done, it had still another rocket in reserve ; 
Johannes Poulsen’s revival of Ulysses von 
Ithacia, or a German Comedy as Holberg 
himself calls it. The comedy of Ulysses, 
written originally to make fun of the 
noisy plays of the itinerant German 
troupes, was given this time as a parody 
of a full-dress operatic performance in 
the days of Frederik IV. Practically 
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every mechanical device known to the the- 
ater was pressed into service. Enormous 
dragons spouting real fire before and be- 
hind descended from the scene loft. Chil- 
dren of the ballet as cupids floated in the 
air, chairs shot up from the infernal re- 
gions, dolphins and nereids undulated on 
the waves. The actors were dressed up as 
horses and hogs and green trees. Mighty 
processions of kings and heroes, giants 
and Trojans, in gala array, swept across 
the stage. So blinded is the writer by a 
dazzling riot of color at the mere recol- 
lection of all the theatrical magnificence 
that was heaped up on the boards that we 
shall have to forego a description of the 
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incidental Horse Ballet, the dance of the 
Sunbeams, and many other delectable 
diversions never to be forgotten by the 
young and the youthfully minded. Bodil 
Ipsen the beauteous 
Helene, a great overgrown hysterical 
baby who faints at the mere mention of 
a man, and when Johannes Poulsen as 
Ulysses came riding in on a painted ele- 
phant, the 


was superb as 


excitement rose _ several 
degrees. 

Taking it all in all, the revival of Ulysses 
was like a vast display of fireworks in 
honor of the old but ever young Professor 


Holberg. 


Phosphorescence 


THREE SKETCHES BY KNuD ANDERSEN 


Translated from the Danish by Lipa Stnont Hanson 


Discard 


HE LEE cathead had just taken 
a sniff at the sea. A mist of spray 


filled the air between the foresail 
and the main topmast staysail. The water 
streamed from and_ whisker 
shrouds, rushed out from the hawse pipes, 
and whipped away to leeward. 

The ship was outward bound, had 
hardly cleared the land. Her jib-boom 
pointed trembling towards a gray sky 
supported by broad spreading sunbeams. 
The braces hummed like banjo strings, 
with the thrust of her square sails. 

She had just come about. The starboard 
watch was hauling the main braces tight. 
The port watch was heaving short the jib 
sheets. All clear! Let her go! 

The full-rigged ship heeled with the tug 
of the sails. All was shipshape, from stem 
to stern, there on the white cardboard, 


bobstay 


and if she had not been fastened with 
four thumb-tacks, she would in a flying 
second have dashed through the sea of 
books in the show-window, crushed the 
plate-glass pane to atoms, and run 
aground in the middle of the dirty, noisy 
street. Since that day I have had a fond- 
ness for thumb-tacks. 
I turned round slowly and drew a deep 
breath. The window had been darkened by 
the shadow of the round-shouldered fig- 
ure of a man. He was not dressed in a dark 
blue suit, with a leather strap to hold his 
trousers; he wore no soft hat aslant on 
his head, no cotton shirt; he had no clay 
pipe in the corner of his mouth. He was 
as solemn as a high priest. But his shoul- 
ders, peculiar and characteristic, pro- 
tested stubbornly against his striped suit; 
his long skull was pining for something 
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quite different from a stiff straw hat, and 
—well, all in all—he belonged to the 
brotherhood. 

“Bet you've never romped down the 
canal in anything like her,’ I said to 
tease him. 

He scarcely looked at me. 

“For forty years,” he answered in a 
low voice, “that kind was my home. Now 
there are hardly any left.” 

“No, but now we have steamers and 
motorships, and the sea is the same.” 

“Nothing is the same. It will never be 
as it was,” he answered quickly, with 
head turned away. 

“No, and it’s a good thing. We have 
shorter hours, easier work, and higher 
wages. Nowadays the men are not roused 
for reefing, tacking, setting sails, or what 
not. How would you like, for instance, to 
be sent round Cape Horn in August, or to 
tack up Torres Strait on cracker hash and 
a swallow of lukewarm tea, with yeur 
tongue as dry in your mouth as a sea 
boot in the trade wind? Or just to lie in 
the North Sea on an autumn day and 
pump along from port to port?” 

He sent me a quick glance, his eyes 
shining strangely and ecstatically, his 
mind searching for the right words to 
confute me. 

“That’s all right, every word of it. 
And yet it’s all wrong, from beginning to 
end, you understand! I’ve tried steamers 
with higher wages, better bunks, and de- 
cent food. But that’s not it,” he burst out 
violently. “Don’t stand there trying to 
fool me. You know yourself how it is. I 
saw at once that you'd fallen for that 
ship. You bet I did. And then you kind o’ 
gasped—this way.” 

“You saw nothing of the kind,’ I an- 
swered with a laugh. “You just imagined 
ag 


“T’d like to know,” he continued un- 


abashed, “if you mean what you're saying. 
for if you do, you’re not the man I took 
you for, and in that case I made a big 


mistake of the way in which you swal- 
lowed that picture. But never mind. I 
know what I know. Since the sailing 
ships have grown homeless, we, too, have 
grown homeless and useless; and we're 
tumbling round in this world without 
knowing what we are living for. D’you 
get me?” 

He stopped abruptly as if he had made 
a blunder; but a moment later he con- 
tinued. 

“Of course it’s nobody’s business, but 
—I hope you don’t mind my saying so— 
the thing is that I’ve sailed on that kind 
for forty years. And one fine day one 
pulls out because one isn’t wanted and 
doesn’t feel at home in the newfangled 
ships, and then it’s just as well to pull 
out, I think. 

“What I want to say is that I’m not 
given to gassing. But when I saw how 
you stared at that picture, it came to me 
suddenly—you understand, don’t you?— 
it came to me suddenly that perhaps I 
wasn’t the only one, after all—in a way. 
D’you get me?” 

He stretched out a hand that was 
gnarled and horny from hauling hard, wet 
braces in the North Sea, in Torres Strait, 
and in forty to fifty degrees south, where 
albatrosses and low, stormy clouds rush 
through the wet, turbulent air. 


Northeast 


The wind is northeast, a regular win- 
dow-smasher. There is a high atmospheric 
pressure over Lapland of which the ut- 
most curve goes way down to Terschel- 
ling. That is why the wind is northeast, 
rough and tough, as it was that other 
time. 

We took Nils Ryge on board in Ham- 
burg. He was a poor makeshift, we 
thought, for the man who had deserted. 
His clothes hung about him like a bag, and 
a conspicuous knife scar from the left 
corner of his mouth towards the chin gave 
his face a harrowed expression. 
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He was undeniably drunk when he 
came up the gangway that morning, his 
belongings stuffed into a narrow sailor’s 
bag. In an avalanche of words he babbled 
about two fathoms of silk damask of trés 
bien thickness—dress goods, you know— 
and an embalmed fish—simply marvelous, 
both things! But they had been stolen 
from him by such a—by simply a—al- 
though they were intended, you know, for 
a person in Norway, which was none of 
our business. 

He had been homeward bound from 
Honolulu on an Aberdeener with skysail 
yards round Cape Stiff, he snuffled, heav- 
ing his bag into an empty berth with a 
thump that made the bulkhead ring. 

We looked at each other and giggled. 
Oh, well! We would reach Krageré in 
spite of him, we supposed. 

It snowed and was bitter cold when we 
hauled in the towline, outside the Elbe, 
and bore west with the chain bobstay 
sunk in the smother and the sea spurting 
along the lee chain plates, while Nils 
Ryge was running around like a lynx, 
cursing his loss of two fathoms of silk 
damask and an embalmed fish. 

During the night we got a hard north- 
erly wind with a high, choppy sea. But 
next morning the wind subsided a bit, and 
we laid out on the topsail yard, cast off 
the gaskets, and shook the reefs out of 
the main lower topsail. We were cross 
and chilled after the tacking of the night, 
and foresaw a hard beat up through the 
North Sea. 

The Old Man had taken the helm, so as 
to let everyone lend a hand on the topsail 
yard. Now Nils Ryge came running in his 
stocking-feet and without his oilskins, 
dashing over the after-deck where the sea 
came washing in at the main rigging every 
moment. 

We grinned as we laid out on the yard. 
He, too, was a deep sea man. But sud- 
denly we were silent. 

He had the impudence to take the place 
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of the mate, at the yardarm. The sea 
came rushing against the vessel, gray- 
green and white; ragged snow clouds flew 
low over the swaying trucks, and the bark 
heeled, groaning, with the tug of the sails, 
when Nils Ryge, with a look that flashed 
like lightning down the reeling row of us, 
in a shrill Yankee dialect struck up the 
song, “Roll the Cotton Down.” 

Never had a shantie filled me with such 
white-hot courage. I can feel it to this day, 
this very minute. We set the main lower 
topsail, hungering for the long masterful 
glance that gave his careworn face a halo 
of pride and humor. His voice sounded 
like a trumpet, and the walls of Jericho 
rose and fell and swept over us in their 
fall, for the northeast wind was a regular 
window-smasher. 

Scarred and invincible, he stood out 
there on the yardarm, striking up tunes 
from Cape Horn classics, warming us 
with the flames from the fiery furnace of 
his soul, until we glowed with courage 
from the roots of our hair to the clogs of 
our boots. 

Such a man was Nils Ryge at sea: A 
godsend for the watch, a boon for a bark 
in the North Sea. 

But a week later, when we had an- 
chored and made fast the sails at Krageré 
Roads, he grew small and insignificant 
again. His scar made his face look har- 
rowed, as before. 

“No,” he answered uneasily in answer 
to our questions, “I guess I’d better go 
back to Hamburg if the Old Man will let 
me. I had a bit of silk damask, you see, and 
a small fish, a very nice fish, that was in- 
tended for some one; but it wasn’t to be— 
one feels so good-for-nothing ashore, you 
know.” 


Today the wind is northeast—perhaps 
more north—perhaps more east. It doesn’t 
matter. 


I insist that it is northeast, no matter 
where it comes from. 
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Sissy 


He was a deck boy, could take photo- 
graphs, and looked like the child picture 
of some king; so he was called Sissy, and 
the men insisted that he was afraid and 
didn’t amount to shucks. 

I don’t wish to put you on his tracks by 
telling you the name of the vessel. It is 
enough to say that we came from East 
Australia and were bound for Valparaiso. 
Whether or not Sissy was good for any- 
thing, he was with us when we raced 
across the Pacific at fifty-two south lati- 
tude, before a stiff westerly breeze. 

One afternoon the wind suddenly 
abated and the northern sky developed 
into an inky black heavy squall that shot 
straight down on the ship over a milk- 
white sea. The helm was put hard up, the 
spanker sheet let go, and the watch below 
was called out. But before the yards had 
swung and the ship had fallen off suffi- 
ciently, the squall sprang at us like a 
tiger and threw the bark, with her coal 
cargo, over on her beam ends. 

“Lee forebraces!” roared the Old Man 
from the half-deck, for the coal rattled 
round in the hold and the mizzen mast- 
head trembled under the blows of the 
lower topsail. But every man took hold 
cheerfully, as men do when their lives are 
at stake. 

No one thought of Sissy when climbing 
up to make fast the upper topsails. He 
was no good anyway. Later, when the 
watch below discussed the matter back 
and forth, and insisted time after time 
that the lower yards had been dragging 
in the sea—a statement which you per- 
haps will fictitious—no one 
thought of summoning Sissy as a witness. 

On a Sunday morning, a week after our 
arrival in Valparaiso, a large, framed 
photograph hung in the deck-house. It 
showed a half-capsized, full-rigged ship 


consider 


with lower topsails set, running off before 
a southern squall. Her lee side was buried 


in the sea up to the hatch combings, the 
mainyard arm was dragging its brace pen- 
dant in the sea, and on the upper tops’l 
yard that formed an angle of 45 degrees 
with the horizontal plane, the starboard 
watch was hanging as close as bedbugs 
in a bunk, tackling the sail with their bare 
fists. 

Both watches crowded together before 
the picture, silent in their admiration. 

“It’s that darned Sissy!” the carpen- 
ter finally burst out and the others re- 
peated it one by one. Yes, that was it! 

Sissy blushed and gobbled his stew. 
Never had he attacked his food with such 
a profound realization of the solemnity of 
the occasion. He gobbled as if it were a 
matter of life and death. 

Someone laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“You are—’’—here came a shower of 
swear words—‘‘a grand fellow. How did 
you do it?” 

“Well, I am sorry that it’s a little 
underexposed,’ murmured Sissy, laugh- 
ing excitedly, his mouth full of stew. “But 
the light was terrible. I took it from the 
foreyard arm and my boots were full of 
water. I had to throw away three plates 
before I got it. It was quite impossible to 
take a time picture. That’s why it’s un- 
derexposed.” 

“Underexposed? Well, I don’t know,” 
mused the carpenter. “In my opinion it’s 
the smartest piece of seaman’s work I’ve 
seen for a long while. What do you say?” 

The whole deck-house discussed the pic- 
ture and decided that it was authentic 
down to the smallest detail. It was taken 
from life, sure enough; no humbug about 
it. Everything was correct. 

The carpenter took the picture aft and 
showed it to the Old Man and the mates. 
They, too, pronounced it genuine, and 
therefore Sissy was spared the drubbing 
that was due him for soldiering. 

For a whole week, while shoveling coal 
in Valparaiso, the men talked about the 
picture. 
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a ConsIDERABLE Discvus- 
ston has arisen in Swe- 
den and Denmark over 
the question of whether 
it would be advisable to 
fortify the Swedish and 
Danish coast lines on 
the Sound. In Sweden 
DENMAPK the leading naval and 

military authorities are 
decidedly in favor of fortification, while 
the Government itself is noncommittal. 
The proponents of the plan argue that it 
is because of the necessity for maintaining 
neutrality in case of war that protective 
measures should be taken along the water- 
way which connects the Baltic with the 
Kattegat. 

In Denmark, however, Premier Staun- 
ing has openly expressed the opinion 
that such fortifications would be looked 
on askance by the continental powers, 
especially Germany. Nothing should be 
done, he said, to create the impression 
that war was imminent. He believed that 
the announced neutrality policy of Scan- 
dinavia should suffice. The Danish mili- 
tary authorities are not wholly in agree- 
ment with the Premier. Such outstanding 
army men as Lieutenant General Wieth 
and Commander Paul Ipsen, chief of staff 
of the Danish coast defense service, have 
published warnings. They point to Ger- 
many’s rearmament as necessitating better 
protection for the coasts on both sides of 
the Sound. 


On THE Question of strengthening the 
defenses along the South Jutland frontier 
there is no divided opinion in Denmark. 
H. P. Hanssen, who represented the 
Danish element in Slesvig in the German 
Reichstag before the reunion with the 
mother country, has called attention to the 
statement of the Nazi leader, Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, that the Germans would not 
rest until they had moved the border north. 
At a meeting on the historic Skamling 


Hill, H. P. Hanssen appealed to the 
Danish nation to stand behind the South 
Jutlanders in any danger. The Icelandic 
author Gunnar Gunnarsson also spoke, 
and declared that his country was one with 
Denmark in the issue confronting its 
southern province. A movement is now 
under way for an increase in the military 
forces and more protective equipment 
along the southern border. 

The economic need of the South Jut- 
landers is still serious and calls for the 
aid of the nation as a whole. As to the 
treatment accorded the Danish minority 
in the German part of Slesvig, observers 
declare that it has not improved, and that 
oppression is especially apparent in the 
Danish schools of that section. 


GREENLAND is very much in the news 
these days, and the reason for this is to a 
considerable degree due to the trip to that 
country of Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, the 
American Minister, who on her return 
from her visit to the United States spoke 
enthusiastically about her experiences 
among the Greenlanders. Those who have 
followed the American Minister’s activity 
during her first year in Copenhagen be- 
lieve that, if there is any possibility of 
utilizing the natural resources of Green- 
land with American cooperation, this will 
be effected through her influence. 

Dr. R. Spark, of the Zoological Mu- 
seum, in a lecture before the Geographical 
Society in Copenhagen, told of a plan for 
a great national park in Greenland in the 
territory around Franz Joseph’s Fjord, 
with a view to conserving the animal life 
now threatened with extinction. This na- 
tional park would be twice the size of Den- 
mark. Dr. Spirk’s recent investigations 
in Greenland of the island’s natural re- 
sources, its animal and bird populations, 
led him to believe that this park would be 
sought out by travelers wishing to see na- 
ture in its most impressive aspect. He said 
that the vegetation around Franz Joseph’s 
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I'jord was quite remarkable, and that the 
water in the Fjord itself was not too cold 
for bathing in the summer season. 


With THE Earty completion of the 
bridge across the Little Belt, the water- 
wav separating Fyn and Jutland, railroad 
transportation in Denmark and beyond 
takes on new importance. It will facilitate 
both passenger and freight traffic. The 
Little Belt bridge is undoubtedly the 
greatest engineering enterprise in the his- 
tory of Denmark. The cost of the under- 
taking is almost 34,000,000 kroner. When 
the trains begin to make use of the bridge, 
the ferries between Strib in Fyn and 
Fredericia in Jutland 
tinued. 

The new railroad route will have great 
importance for international traffic, espe- 
cially via Esbjerg, which is the export 
point for England. The Danish Tourist 
Society anticipates a considerable increase 
in foreign visitors both from the European 
Continent and from England, as well as 
from the United States. 


will be discon- 


Iv 1s Evivent that the present is a Hol- 
berg year. The Review in its winter issue 
as well as in the present number has told 
about some of the events that are marking 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the great satirist and playwright. It is 
safe to say that at no other time have the 
life and labors of Ludvig Holberg been 
subjected to a more critical examination 
than today, when the whole of Scandinavia 
joins in observing his birthday. Holberg’s 
ancestry has again become a topic for dis- 
cussion and controversy. Professor Vil- 
helm Andersen and others are asking what 
is Holberg’s message to the present gen- 
eration. Various publishers are issuing 
new editions of his works. Headed by the 
Royal Theater, leading theaters have 
been giving performances of the most pop- 
ular Holberg plays. A great festival was 
arranged in the City Hall of Copenhagen 
by the Holberg Society of December 3, 
1922, and the Students’ Association. The 


address of welcome was given by Mayor 
Peder Hedebol, and Johannes Poulsen re- 
cited a prologue written by Johannes V. 
Jensen. Among the musical numbers was 
Gade’s Introduzione marziale to Ulysses 
von Ithacia. Dr. Eiler Nystrém spoke on 
“Holberg and Copenhagen.” After Knud 
Aage Rissager’s overture to Erasmus 
Montanus, Professor Andersen spoke on 
“Holberg on Kébmager Street.”” The sub- 
ject of Dr. Carl Roos’s address was “Hol- 
berg as Journalist and Humanist.” 

Coincident with the observance of the 
Holberg natal day, a bust of the great 
comedian, Olaf Poulsen, was unveiled in 
the foyer of the Royal Theater. 


Aw Epiemic of hideous crimes of mur- 
der and rape in the last few months has 
given rise to a concerted movement for 
combating what has become a social men- 
ace not to be accounted for by the eco- 
nomic crisis. The question is asked whether 
it would not prove a deterrent to crimes 
of this kind to reintroduce capital punish- 
ment in Denmark. Taking the lead in the 
movement for capital punishment, as ad- 
vanced by women’s organizations, Jutta 
Skrumsager writes in Berlingske Tidende 
that the criminal laws of the country are 
obsolete, and that it is for the women 
of Denmark to take the initiative in bring- 
ing about a change. Speaking for the 
Danish Women’s Society, Mrs. Dagmar 
Nielsen advocated the abolition of juries 
as not suited to pass judgment on major 
crimes. 

Minister of Justice Zahle informed the 
Rigsdag of the many appeals that had 
come to him for the reestablishment of 
capital punishment. In the Rigsdag itself 
there is a divided opinion as to what is 
the best method for meeting the increase 
of crime in a country which has formerly 
been one of the most law-abiding in 


Europe. There is every reason to believe 


that the Rigsdag will realize the necessity 


for drastic action. 
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Ir May yet be too early to gauge the 
exact effect of the Oxford Group on the 
Danish people, but that there is interest 
in the movement is indicated by the many 
meetings being held in various parts of the 
country. In Jutland it is taking on the 
character of the familiar Inner Mission; 
at a largely attended gathering in Had- 
sten all classes of society were repre- 
sented. A number of prominent clergy- 
men are directly associated with the move- 
ment. 

It is apparent that the time is propitious 
for a religious awakening. It is this that 
the Oxford Group appears to be taking 
advantage of in presenting its theories. 
It comes as an effort to stem the growing 
radicalism that has taken possession of 
many people. Thinking persons are for 
this reason giving more than passing at- 
tention to it. 


Bishop Haratp OstENFELD, primate of 
the Danish Lutheran Church, and bishop 
of the Sjelland see, died in Copenhagen 
on November 25 of last year. He had been 
the head of the Sjelland diocese since 
1911. Bishop Ostenfeld was born in Hvir- 
ring, near Horsens, October 6, 1864, and 
after taking his degree in theology studied 
abroad, principally in England and Scot- 
land. Returning home he was first ap- 
pointed a chaplain in Bandholm, and 
later was made pastor of Frederiksberg 
Church. After holding other charges he 
succeeded Bishop Madsen as bishop of 
Sjelland. At the time of his death he was 
the twenty-fourth bishop over this large 
see since the Reformation in 1536. Bishop 
Ostenfeld will be remembered in the 
United States from his tour in the spring 
and summer of 1923 when, after arriving 
in California on the motorship Parana of 
the East Asiatic Company, he delivered 
his first sermon on American soil in the 
Swedish Lutheran Church of Los Angeles. 
Later Bishop Ostenfeld visited the prin- 
cipal American cities, preaching to large 
congregations of Scandinavian - Ameri- 
cans. In the East his principal sermon was 


delivered in the Swedish Lutheran Church 
of Brooklyn, where had assembled the sev- 
eral congregations of the Danish Lutheran 
Church. 

Succeeding to the Sjelland see is 
Bishop Fuglsang Damgaard who had been 
very active in church work as the provost 
of the diocese. The new primate is a native 
of Rendsburg and, as a German subject 
at the time of the war, was held a prisoner 
in a French concentration camp from 1915 
to 1919. He is what is termed a practical 
churchman, and is very popular with the 
young men who study theology with a 
view to devoting their lives to preaching 
practical Christianity. 


Tue Turee HunpreptH anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Kingo was ob- 
served with impressive ceremonies in 
Odense where the memory of the noted 
hymn writer was honored by many Danish, 
Swedish, and Norwegian churchmen in the 
Church of St. Knud. Crown Prince Fred- 
erik represented the Royal family. Among 
the church dignitaries from Sweden 
Bishop Rodhe brought greetings from the 
Lund diocese, which in Kingo’s time was 
Danish. Bishop Lunde of Oslo told of 
how Kingo’s hymns had been a treasure in 
the Norwegian Church, for which Nor- 
way was deeply grateful. 


Tue GoveRNMENT has 
been subject to severe 
attacks from the Labor 
Party during the last 
three months. Emerg- 
ing with greater 
strength than ever from 
the country-wide mu- 
HOE way nicipal elections last 
autumn, and eager to 
take over the reins of government, the 
leaders of the Labor Party have lost no 
chance to put their case to the people in 
an effort to exert sufficient public pressure 
on the Government to make it resign. 
Prime Minister J. L. Mowinckel has re- 
fused to yield to his critics, however, and 
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it seems that the veteran statesman is 
going to weather the political storm for 
some time to come. Mr. Mowinckel’s party 
—the Left—numbers only 23 represen- 
tatives in the Storthing as against 69 La- 
bor Party representatives, but the Left 
Government is in such a strategic position 
as to make it almost impossible for the 
Labor Party to unseat it. The Right Party 
has publicly voiced its dissatisfaction with 
the Cabinet, and is in favor of a coalition 
government. The Farmer Party is also in 
tavor of coalition, but neither the Rights 
nor the Farmers seem to care for united 
action with the Labor Party, thus making 
it impossible to muster a majority vote 
against the Left Government. 

The Storthing was opened by the King 
on January 12 with the usual ceremonies. 
In his speech from the throne the King 
stated that the unemployment situation 
had improved during the last year, but 
that it still was a serious problem which 
necessitated emergency relief appropria- 
tions. The budget for 1935-36, as set forth 
in the Government’s message to the Stor- 
thing, will amount to 409,500,000 kroner, 
or 13,500,000 more than the preceding 
fiscal year. Of this amount 42,000,000 
kroner is intended for public relief 
measures. 


Tue Oxrorp Grovp headed by its orig- 
inator, the American-born Dr. Frank W. 
D. Buchman, has made remarkable in- 
roads in the religious life of Norway and 
has become the center of a wide-spread 
public controversy in the press as well as 
from the pulpit. Several highly prominent 
men in Norway, including Mr. C. J. Ham- 
bro, the former president of the Storthing, 
have become followers of Dr. Buchman’s 
teachings, and numerous large conven- 
tions, meetings, and house parties have 
focused attention on the movement. The 
Rev. L. Koren, of Our Saviour’s Church 
in Oslo, stated from his pulpit that since 
the advent of the Oxford Group in Nor- 
way the sale of Bibles had increased almost 
50 per cent. The Rev. Koren holds that 


the movement has captured the hearts of 
the young people of Norway. The author 
Ronald Fangen and Fredrik Ram, 
the journalist and editor who accom- 
panied Roald Amundsen and Umberto 
Nobile on the Norge’s transpolar flight in 
1927, have publicly proclaimed their ad- 
herence to the Oxford Group. On the other 
hand, many members of the clergy and 
prominent men of letters have attacked 
the movement, denouncing its irrational 
character and saccharine philosophy. The 
young poet Nordahl Grieg created quite 
a stir when he published a letter he had 
received from Professor Reginald Len- 
nard of Oxford University, protesting 
against the use of the term Oxford Group, 
and stating that Oxford University had 
not sanctioned the use of the name, add- 
ing that there were no more than about 
one hundred Oxford students who adhered 
to Dr. Buchman’s teachings. In Norway 
four books explaining the Oxford Group 
have been published during the last few 
months; one of them is written by Sverre 
Norborg, secretary general of the Nor- 
wegian Sunday School League, and for- 
mer pastor of the Norwegian Seamen’s 
church in Brooklyn. Dr. Buchman and 
several of his coworkers have visited N or- 
way, where he has conducted a number of 
meetings. 


Tue Noset Peace Prizes for 1934 and 
1933 were awarded to two outstanding 
British peace advocates at the Nobel In- 
stitute in Oslo last December. Arthur 
Henderson, former British Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was the recipient of the 
prize for 1934, and Norman Angel, 
author and lecturer, received the 1933 
award which had been held over from the 
preceding year. Mr. Henderson came to 
Oslo and was present at the festive gath- 
ering in the Nobel Institute attended by 
Crown Prince Olav, members of the Cab- 
inet and Storthing, and many other men 
and women in public life. Prime Minister 
J. L. Mowinckel delivered the official ad- 
dress in honor of Mr. Henderson, stress- 
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ing his lifelong work for better interna- 
tional understanding. Mr. Mowinckel 
said that, in a time when liberty itself 
was threatened and when free speech and 
free thinking were jeopardized on many 
fronts, it was indeed a privilege and a 
pleasure to award the Nobel Peace Prize 
to a man like Mr. Henderson. Mr. Hen- 
derson, in his speech of acceptance, em- 
phasized the importance of international 
disarmament conferences, saying that he 
knew of no other movement so vitally im- 
portant to mankind; for years he had 
worked towards the establishment of 
world peace, and he intended to carry on. 
Mr. Norman Angel was prevented from 
coming to Oslo, but Dr. Christian Lange, 
former secretary general of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union and himself a recipient 
of the Peace Prize, spoke for the great 
work in the interest of international peace 
effected by the author of The Great Illu- 
sion. The Nobel Peace Prize for 1933 
amounted to $44,200 as compared to 
$41,470 for 1934. 


Crown Prince Otav, who, during King 
Haakon’s visit to London where he at- 
tended the wedding of the Duke of York 
and Princess became Crown 
Prince Regent of Norway, spoke on an 
international broadcasting hook-up New 
Year’s Eve from the Palace in Oslo. In 
greeting his American audience, the 
Crown Prince said: “I am very happy, 
indeed, to have this occasion to express 
to the people of the United States and 
to all Americans of Norwegian origin the 
regret of the Crown Princess and myself 
that it was impossible for us to realize 
the plan of paying a visit to America in 
the summer of 1933. In the hope that we 
may be able to undertake such a visit on 
another occasion, I beg to express to all 
Americans my most hearty wishes for the 
New Year and what it may bring.”’ 


Marina, 


Tue Curturat Lire of Norway, as 
evidenced by literary production and 
legitimate theatrical performances, has 
been very fertile, according to statistics 
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recently released in Oslo. During the past 
year 236 original works of fiction, 96 
translations, 19 volumes of verse, and 30 
plays were published by 23 houses. The 
theaters performed 105 different plays, 
of which 12 were classics, 38 original Nor- 
wegian, and the remaining 76 works in 
translation. During the same length of 
time 43 public fellowships were awarded 
to authors, poets, composers, painters, 
sculptors, and architects. The Norwegian 
composer Irgens-Jensen achieved great 
success at the international music week 
in Venice where his work Passacaglia 
was rendered under the baton of the con- 
ductor Issay Dobrowen. Professor Do- 
browen declared Passacaglia to be one of 
the greatest compositions of our age. 

Ludvig Holberg’s two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary was celebrated through- 
out Norway in December. Special per- 
formances of Holberg plays were given at 
his native town Bergen, and at Oslo. The 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess jour- 
neyed to Bergen to attend the Holberg 
night and visit the commemorative exhibi- 
tion of Holbergiana in the old theater of 
that town. 


AuLEstaD, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s 
home, was dedicated as a national shrine 
by Attorney General Sunde at a public 
celebration last November. The next day 
a collection of Bjérnsoniana was opened 
in a special room of the Library of the 
University at Oslo. Interesting items in 
the collection are more than twenty thou- 
sand letters which the great poet received, 


and about a thousand which he wrote. 


Sven Exvestap, generally conceded to 
be one of the ablest stylists of modern 
Norwegian prose, died suddenly in Skien 
on the eve of his departure for Palestine. 
Elvestad, who at the time of his death was 
city editor of Tidens Tegn, was the author 
of many well known novels and essays. He 
also achieved fame as a writer of detec- 
tive stories under the pen name Stem 
Riverton. 
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SWEDEN’s Economic 
Recovery was stressed 
in the address from the 
throne by King Gusiaf 
of the 

five hundred- year-old 

Riksdag, when it open- 

ed in Stockholm on 
SWEDEN January 11. The new 

budget was balanced at 
1,065,000,000 kronor, or some 40,000,000 
kronor less than last year’s, the principal 
saving being on reduced unemployment 
relief. As forecast by Premier Per Albin 
Hansson in his New Year’s message to the 


at the session 


party organ, Social-Demokraten, no new 
taxes will be imposed and no money will 
be borrowed for whatever public works 
are still necessary. To provide housing 
for the poorer classes a new fund of 
30,000,000 kronor was asked, and from 
the floor a bill was presented to make 
credit easier for young people who want 
to set up housekeeping. This was intended 
to help in raising the low birth rate that 
has alarmed the country since the situa- 
tion was presented in cold figures by Pro- 
fessor Gunnar Myrdahl, of Stockholm 
University, and his wife in a book pub- 
lished before Christmas. 

Another problem which will be aired 
from the floor is that of higher old age 
pensions. A third question which is certain 
to come up is a bill to regulate the rights 
of neutrals in labor conflicts. Obviously 
this is not to the taste of organized labor, 
which wants to retain a free hand in the 
matter of strikes and boycotts, but the 
Agrarians and other center parties are 
for it, and here may come a serious divi- 
sion between the Labor Government and 
the farmers who now support it. 

From many sources come new signs 
that the depression is waning. Thus the 
sale of wine, an almost infallible barom- 
eter, has gone up; more licenses for radio 
receivers have been taken out, and more 
telephones have been installed than ever 
before. The license fees for automobiles 


yield more, and the consumption of elec- 
tric power is rising. Taxes have been paid 
up to 95 per cent in some districts, and 
the building boom that began with the end 
of a strike a year ago still continues. Sev- 
eral private concerns, such as mortgage 
banks and industrial companies, have been 
able to sell new bonds at 3 per cent, and 
no government issue now convertible pays 
more than 3%. Those paying more are 
called as soon as due. 


Tue SETTLEMENT of the Saar question 
by the plebiscite on January 13 will open 
the way fora reconciliation between France 
and Germany, and make possible the final 
act of the World War on the western 
front, predicted Sweden’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Rickard J. Sandler, in an 
address in Uppsala on December 13, before 
the Foreign Affairs Society at Sweden’s 
oldest University. Sweden’s participation 
in the military police work during the 
plebiscite was an earnest, he said, of the 
country’s desire to contribute its share to 
the work of the League of Nations and to 
the work for peace. It was the first time 
in over a hundred years that Swedish mil- 
itary forces had been sent out on active 
duty outside the country’s borders. In 
1920 Sweden was ready to send an armed 
contingent to do police work during the 
projected plebiscite at Vilna, but the 
Polish surprise occupation of the city 
made the expedition unnecessary. The 
Franco-German agreement in regard to 
the Saar, Mr. Sandler called ‘at last a 
glimpse of blue in a gray sky.” 

Speaking of the Aland Islands, for 
which certain self-appointed strategists 
have suggested fortification rights in case 
of war, Mr. Sandler said, “In regard to 


Aland, a question which concerns nine 


countries besides Sweden, I wish to say 
that the present status is not a topic for 
discussion with the Swedish Government.” 

The Swedish contingent in the Saar 
consisted of 260 men, all volunteers. Most 
of them were former non-commissioned 
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officers in the regular army, and fifty were 
university students, looking for first-hand 
study material. On the whole, Swedish 
public opinion supported the Government 
in accepting the patrol duty in the Saar, 
though the Conservative opposition won- 
dered how future assignments of this 
sort, which will mean a more active for- 
eign policy, will square with the Labor 
Government’s policy of reducing the 
armed forces to the lowest possible point 


consonant with safety. 


Tue Unirep States and Italy were the 
only foreign nations honored at the thirty- 
third annual distribution of the Nobel 
Prizes in Stockholm on Monday, Decem- 
‘ber 10, when King Gustaf himself pre- 
sented the customary embossed diplomas, 
gold medals, and checks to the three Amer- 
ican doctors, and to the Italian dramatist, 
Luigi Pirandello. The fourth American 
prize winner, Professor Harold Clayton 
Urey, of Columbia, was not present, and 
his insignia was accepted in his place by 
the American Minister to Sweden, Lau- 
rence A. Steinhardt, also of New York 
and a Columbia graduate. Professor Urey, 
on the other hand, went to Stockholm in 
February. The academic year 1923-24 he 
had spent in Copenhagen as a fellow of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation of 
New York, studying under Professor Niels 
Bohr. The Americans who received their 
prizes personally were Dr. George R. 
Minot and Dr. William P. Murphy of the 
Haryard Medical School, 
George H. Whipple of the University of 
Rochester, New York, who shared the 


and Dean 


prize in medicine for their discovery of 
liver extract as a remedy for pernicious 
anemia. Professor Urey’s prize in chem- 
istry was given for his work in the dis- 
covery of “heavy water.” The citation of 
the Swedish Academy for Luigi Piran- 
dello, which appears on his diploma, reads 
as follows: “For daring and ingenious 


creations in the art of the stage and 


9° 
drama. 


Tue Bratt System of liquor control in 
Sweden, after twenty years of application, 
was found practical and workable, with a 
few minor suggestions for improvement 
by a legislative committee of experts who 
filed their report after six years of delib- 
eration. One proposal called for higher 
taxation, but without the present indi- 
vidual restrictions, a system similar to 
that obtaining in Denmark. The committee 
believed, however, that high taxes alone 
would tend to increase liquor smuggling 
and bootlegging, which had been found 
more difficult to suppress in Sweden than 
in Denmark. The committee’s main rec- 
ommendations were the following: First, 
that liquor rations may be saved up for 
six months, so that a larger quantity may 
be purchased at one time, a provision 
especially welcome for such occasions as 
holidays and anniversaries. Second, the 
same ration to apply all over the country. 
Third, shipments by mail to be permitted. 
Fourth, dancing and singing to be allowed 
in restaurants where liquor is served. 
Fifth, local option to be restricted among 
the tourist hotels to guests who have 
engaged room and board in advance for 
at least three days. This committee was 
first appointed in 1928 in answer to sev- 
eral objections to the Bratt system which 


the “‘wets” claimed was too strict and 


wound in red tape, while the “drys” com- 
plained that it helped to make the con- 
sumption of liquor too respectable. A 
maximum allowance, they held, had be- 


come synonymous with a certificate of 
good citizenship. 


Crown Prince Gustar Apo-r returned 
to Sweden after a prolonged journey 
through the Near East. Accompanied by 
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Crown Princess Louise, his only daughter, 
Princess Ingrid, and his third son, Prince 
Bertil, the Crown Prince visited Greece, 
Egypt, Turkey, Iraq, and Abyssinia. 
Everywhere the royal party was received 
with enthusiasm, the welcome being par- 
ticularly hearty in Istanbul, where Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, Turkey’s dictator, 
entertained his guests, and in Addis 
Abeba, the capital of Abyssinia. The re- 
turn trip was made over Marseilles, with 
arrival in Sweden on January 29. In 
Greece the Crown Prince, who is one of 
Sweden’s foremost archeologists, had a 
chance to participate in the excavations of 
ancient city ruins. He was greeted upon 
his return by his oldest son, Prince Gustaf 
Adolf, and his daughter-in-law, Princess 
Sibylla, to whom was born on October 30 
a baby daughter, christened Margaretha, 
after her paternal grandmother. 


Tue Five HunprReEpDTH anniversary of 
the founding of the Swedish Riksdag will 
be elaborately celebrated from May 27 to 
May 30. A government committee, headed 
by Dr. Karl Hildebrand, an historian who 
is also in charge of the government public 
debt office, has arranged a program which 
will center both in the small city of Ar- 
boga, where the first national assembly 
was held, in 1435, and in Stockholm. Rep- 
resentatives of the legislative bodies in 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, and Iceland 
have been invited. In Arboga a heroic 
statue of Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, the 
Swedish chieftain and national hero who 
called the first meeting of the Riksdag, 
will be unveiled. It is designed by Conrad 
Carlman, and represents Engelbrekt with 
a crossbow raised in one hand. The Swe- 


dish clergy and many university organi- 
zations will also participate in the cele- 
bration. Commemorating the anniversary 
the Swedish Post Office department issued 
a number of new stamps, designed by 


Professor Olle’ Hjortzberg, showing 


prominent public buildings in Stockholm. 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Kirsten Flagstad Has 
Triumphant Début 

Kirsten Flagstad, known and appre- 
ciated by music-lovers in Oslo where she 
has sung since her eighteenth year, has 
been engaged for the season by the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York. Her repertoire 
includes all the great soprano roles in 
Wagner’s music dramas, Isolde, Elsa in 


Kirsten Flagstad 


Lohengrin, Elisabeth in Tannhduser, 
Sieglinde, and the three Briinhildes in the 
Ring. Her first appearance was on Febru- 
ary 2 as Sieglinde in Die Walkiire, and was 
an almost sensational success. Her beauti- 
ful voice, which is full and rounded in the 
upper register without ever becoming 
strident, seemed especially suited to the 
part, and she conveyed the pathos, the 
tragedy, and the tender femininity of the 
unhappy daughter of the Volsungs with 
a noble sincerity that moved her audience 
irresistibly. 

Sieglinde was one of the best roles of 
Olive Fremstad, who until now has been 
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the only Norwegian-born singer to attain 
the highest eminence in American opera. 
It is perhaps more than a coincidence 
when Lawrence Gilman of the Herald 
Tribune says of Kirsten Flagstad’s voice, 
which he calls “both lovely and puissant,” 
that “it recalled to wistful Wagnerites 
the irrecoverable magic of Olive the im- 
mortal.”’ Not only that, but Mr. Gilman— 
who is one of the most ardent Wagner 
devotees among New York critics—thinks 
this “‘one of the comparatively rare occa- 
sions when the exigent Richard might have 
witnessed with happiness an embodiment 
of his Sieglinde. For this was a beautiful 
and illusive recreation, poignant and sen- 
sitive throughout, and crowned in_ its 
greater moments with authentic exalta- 
tion.” Olin Downes, critic of the Times, 
is equally enthusiastic. He writes: “No 
Sieglinde of the last ten years has made 
such an impression here by her voice, stage 
business, her intelligence and dramatic 
sincerity, and by her evident knowledge of 
Wagner.” 





As her native country has no permanent 
operatic stage, Kirsten Flagstad has sung 
much in concert, oratorio, and occasional 
light opera. She has for some years been 
singing in opera at Stora Teatern in 
Gothenburg. Her most important roles 
have, however, been in Italian and French 
opera until 1933 when she had an oppor- 
tunity to sing at Bayreuth, which led to 
her engagement by the Metropolitan. 

Madame Flagstad is the daughter of 
the pianist Fru Marie Flagstad of Oslo, 
and is married to Mr. Henry Johansen, a 
Norwegian business man. 


Scandinavians at the New York Opera 
Madame Flagstad’s compatriot, Kaja 
Eide Norena, who was engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera two years ago, has 
won a place for herself by her lyric voice 
and delicate artistry. She has this year 
added Gilda of Rigoletto to her repertoire. 
Among her best known réles are Mimi in 
La Bohéme and 


Juliette in Gounod’s 
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Romeo et Juliette. She is the wife of the 
Norwegian actor, Egil Eide; and Norena 
is the stage name under which she has 
appeared in Chicago and New York and 
on the opera stages of Europe. 

Melchior, the Danish tenor, 
is again singing here and is once again 
being acclaimed by the critics as well as 
by his devout congregation of Wagnerites 
as the most distinguished interpreter of 
Wagner’s great tenor roles that the Metro- 
politan has known in a generation. Tris- 


Lauritz 


tan, Siegmund, Siegfried, Lohengrin, and 
Tannhauser are the 
lends the splendor of his voice and the 
loftiness of his interpretation. 


roles to which he 


Karin Branzell, the Swedish contralto, 
is also back at the Metropolitan after a 
series of engagements that have carried 
her from Leningrad to Philadelphia. She 
sings in both Italian and German opera. 
Her best Wagner parts are Fricka in Die 
Walkiire, Brangiane in Tristan, and Ortrud 
in Lohengrin. The latter especially gives 
scope for her dramatic power. 


Ibsen on the New York Stage 

Miss Eva Le Gallienne opened her New 
York repertory season at the Broadhurst 
Theater in December with a production of 
Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler in a revised trans- 
lation by her mother, Mrs. Julie Le Gal- 
lienne, and the Danish actor Paul Leysac 
who was himself an admirable Dr. Tes- 
man. The play, which came out first in 
December 1890, need make no apologies 
on Broadway of 1934. Miss Le Gallienne’s 
thoughtful interpretation of the title réle 
She 
Hedda with more of a sense of humor than 


is a delight throughout. endows 
one generally thinks of her as possessing, 
and it certainly detracts nothing from her 
egregious unpleasantness. Miss Le Gal- 
lienne was ably supported by Marion 
Evensen as Aunt Julia, Leona Roberts as 
Berta, Beatrice de Neergaard as Mrs. 
Elvsted, Hugo Buckler as Judge Brack, 
and Donald Cameron as Lévborg. 
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The History of Norwegians 
in America 

Under the energetic leadership of Pro- 
fessor Theodore C. Blegen, of Minneapo- 
lis, the Norwegian American Historical 
Society has made great progress during 
the past few years. It is realized every- 
where that if the records of the early im- 
migrants are to be preserved there is no 
time to lose. It is a cause that makes a 
peculiarly intimate appeal to the descen- 
dants of those immigrants, and the Society 
has won both financial and moral sup- 
port. 

Many valuable old documents have 
been unearthed and are being published. 
Among them is a collection of letters from 
Colonel Hans Heg who led the Fifteenth 
Wisconsin, a regiment composed almost 
entirely of Norwegians, through the War 
for the Union. The letters are being edited 
and furnished with an historical introduc- 
tion by Professor Blegen. The diary of 
Séren Bache from the years 1830 to 1847 
is being translated and edited by Pro- 
fessor Andreas Elviken of Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. Mr. Carlton Qualey 
is writing a dissertation on the distribu- 
tion of Norwegian settlements in America. 


A Swedish Institute in Minneapolis 

In its splendid home on Park Avenue in 
Minneapolis, the American Institute of 
Swedish Arts, Literature, and Science has 
been able to gather great numbers of 
people under its hospitable roof and show 
them something of the culture of Sweden. 
At the recent annual meeting it was re- 
ported that two art exhibitions had been 
held during the year as well as a number 
of social meetings with music and lectures. 
Twenty thousand people had visited the 
Institute during the year. At present the 
house is open to the public only one day 
in the week. When its large collection of 
books is made more easily accessible to 
the public, the usefulness of the Institute 
will be greatly increased. 


A Home for Swedish Art in New York 

The Sweden House, which has been 
opened in Rockefeller Center, contains 
permanent exhibition and sales rooms for 
Swedish decorative art. There are excel- 
lent collections of glass, ceramics, silver, 
and textiles displayed to advantage. 

In addition to the decorative art there 
will also be occasional exhibitions of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and a beginning was 
made when the work of the Swedish 
painter Einar Palme was shown. 


A Veteran Artist 

The Swedish born artist Charles E. 
Hallberg, of Chicago, could celebrate his 
eightieth birthday on January 15. Mr. 
Hallberg was born in Gothenburg and 
went to sea. When he found his true voca- 
tion in painting, his old love of the sea 
persisted and made him primarily a 
marine painter. Some of his canvases are 
hung in the Gothenburg Museum and in 
the National Museum in Stockholm. 


A British View of Iceland 


A writer who signs himself Patrick 
Brand has caused some stir by an article 
in the London magazine Time and Tide 
in which he suggests that Iceland may 
eventually become a part of the British 
Empire. The citizens of the Saga Island 
are to vote on the issue of their relation 
to Denmark in 1943, and they might then, 
he thinks, sever the union and apply for 
membership in the Empire. It is true, as 
the Review’s Danish correspondent Julius 
Clausen pointed out in a review of Ice- 
landic books, that the Icelanders are turn- 
ing to England both commercially and cul- 
turally. But from that to political union 
is a far cry, and Patrick Brand’s specula- 
tions are not given much credence in well 
informed circles. 


Memorial to Eielson 


The brilliant Norwegian American 
aviator Carl Ben Eielson, who did notable 
service in exploring Alaska from the air, is 
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to have a memorial at the Alaska Agricul- 
tural College in Fairbanks. A building 
which is to bear his name, and which is 
soon to be completed, will be used for the 
study of earthquakes. It is built on un- 
usually deep foundations, and in the cen- 
ter is a dark room which is to contain a 
seismograph to be sent from Washington. 


Peter Freuchen Lecturing Here 
The Danish explorer Peter Freuchen, 


whose novel and film Eskimo have made 
him popular in this country, has extended 
his recent lecture tour as far as the 
Pacific coast. He spoke at the University 
of California in Berkeley, on January 10, 
where he made an interesting comparison 
of the Greenland Eskimos with those of 
the North American continent and of Rus- 
sia. The lecture, which was accompanied 
by slides, was repeated under the auspices 
of the Scandinavian Civic League in San 
Francisco. 


A New Scandinavian Organization 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, author and ex- 
plorer, has been elected president of the 
newly organized American Scandinavian 
Association in New York. The association 
has as one of its objects the arrangement 
of Scandinavian radio programs. 


Alexandersson Honored in Sweden 

Mr. E. F. W. Alexandersson, whose 
contributions in the field of radio and tele- 
vision are of world wide importance, has 
been elected a member of the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences in Stockholm. 


To Study American Finance 

Mr. Erling Petersen, fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, has received a fellowship 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and is to 
study credit and markets at the University 


of Washington, D.C. 


Studying with the Mayos 

Dr. Chr. Rosing Bull, head of the 
municipal hospital at Gjévik, has just re- 
turned to Norway after a study trip to the 
Mayo clinic in Rochester. Dr. Bull was 


especially impressed by the speed with 
which operations could be performed in 
the clinic with its large staff and splendid 
equipment. 


To Lecture at Vanderbilt University 
Professor Gunnar Nystrém, of the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala medical department, 
has received an appointment to deliver the 
Abraham Flexner lectures at Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville, Tennessee, dur- 
ing the months of February and March. 


Playing on Mozart’s Piano 

A young American pianist, Miss Esther 
Johnson, has been studying music in 
Vienna and has made a concert tour which 
extended as far as Jugoslavia. She had 
the honor of taking part in the Mozart 
festival at Salzburg commemorating the 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the composer’s birth, and played on Mo- 
zart’s own piano. 

Miss Johnson is a native of Texas, but 
her grandparents came from Sweden, and 
she has recently visited the home of her 
forefathers. While in Stockholm she 
played a program of eighteenth century 
music at the Musical-Historical Museum. 


Teaching the Scandinavian Languages 

In spite of the many complaints about 
declining interest and the difficulty of re- 
taining Scandinavian as a part of the cur- 
riculum in the public schools, Professor 
A. A. Stomberg reports that in the high 
schools of Minneapolis alone there are 
between six and seven hundred students 
taking courses in Swedish language, lit- 
erature, and history. 

Another policy which seems to have pos- 
sibilities is to arrange private classes. In 
Decorah, lowa, a class sponsored by the 
Sons of Norway, with Dr. Ottar Tinglum 
as instructor, began with a registration of 
sixty. In Brooklyn the local newspaper, 
Nordisk Tidende, has arranged classes in 
Norwegian which have been very well 
attended. 
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Annual Meeting of the Trustees 

The annual meeting of the Trustees of 
the Foundation was held at the offices at 
116 East 64th Street, New York City, on 
Saturday, February 2. At a luncheon pre- 
ceding the meeting the following guests 
were present: the Consul General of Nor- 
way, Mr. Rolf Christensen, Mr. Naboth 
Hedin, and Mr. Hilbert Christiansen, Fel- 
low of the Foundation from Denmark. At 
this meeting the reports of the President, 
Secretary, Executive Committee, and the 
Treasurer for 1934 were presented giving 
a résumé of all the operations of the Foun- 
dation for the past year. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Miss Thyra Pettersson, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, returned home 
on the Gripsholm, of the Swedish Amer- 
ican Line, on February 2. While in this 
country Miss Pettersson has spent several 
months each at St. Barnabas Hospital, 
Newark, New Jersey, the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, and the Pres- 
byterian Hospital in New York, observing 
American nursing methods and operating 
room technique. 

Mr. Hilbert Christiansen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
New York on December 3. Mr. Christian- 
sen is studying American banking methods 










at Brown Brothers, Harriman and Com- 
pany in New York, and is living at Inter- 
national House during his stay. 

Miss Eleanor G. Coit, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Sweden and Denmark, will 
sail for Europe late in February. Miss 
Coit is director of the Affiliated Schools 
for Workers, an organization which has 
its main office in New York. While in the 
Seandinavian countries, Miss Coit will 
make an intensive study of folk high 
schools and adult education. 

Mr. Thorsten Wennergren, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, who re- 
turned last year after spending a year 
with the firm of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany in New York, is now in charge of the 
newly organized statistical department of 


Géteborgs Bank in Goteborg. 


Professor Urey 
Awarded the Nobel Prize 

Professor Harold C. Urey of Columbia 
University, a Fellow of the Foundation to 
Denmark in 1923, was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in chemistry at the meeting of the 
Nobel Institute for 1934. The prize was 
given for Dr. Urey’s discovery of heavy 
water, for which he also received the 
Willard Gibbs Medal of the American 
Chemical Society last spring. 

Dr. Urey graduated from the Univer- 











Professor Urey 


sity of Montana and received his Ph.D. 
degree in chemistry at the University of 
California. In addition to the professor- 
ship which he holds at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he is editor of the Journal of Chem- 
ical Physics. During his fellowship year 
in Denmark he studied under Professor 
Niels Bohr in Copenhagen. 


Testing the Heavy Water 
Professor Klaus Hansen of the Uni- 


versity of Oslo has performed in his own 
person the experiment of trying what 
effect the heavy water discovered by Pro- 
fessor Urey will have on the human organ- 
ism. It had been found that small fish 
were smothered in the water, and it was 
thought that it might have an injurious 
effect on human beings. Only small quan- 
tities in very diluted form had been taken 
by anyone. Professor Hansen drank ten 
grams of the water 98 per cent pure and 
announced that he meant to increase the 
doses. He felt at first only a burning dry- 
ness of the tissues and then a shock which 
he thought might be due to the sense of 
danger. Otherwise he felt no ill effects. 
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Former Fellow in Siam 

Professor Charles Gewertz, a former 
Fellow of the Foundation from Sweden, 
who obtained the degree of Ph.D. at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
while in this country, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Engineering at the Engineering 
College of the Royal University of Siam 
last year. During the short time that Pro- 
fessor Gewertz has been in Siam he has 
succeeded in instituting many new courses, 
and his abilities have already been recog- 
nized by the Siamese government. 


Swedish Room at University 
of Pittsburgh 


The Swedish Room in the new building 
of the University of Pittsburgh will be de- 
signed by Linton Wilson, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Sweden in 1933. The work 
will be done under the supervision of Carl 
Milles, the noted sculptor. The room will 
be one of a number devoted to the culture 
of different racial groups in Pittsburgh. 


New Librarian at the Foundation 


Mrs. Gudrun Moe Schoeller, who was 
appointed librarian of the Foundation on 
the retirement of Miss Reque last spring, 
resigned on December 1. Mr. J. B. C. Wat- 
kins of Columbia University has been ap- 
pointed librarian in her place, and all 
inquiries to the library bureau of informa- 
tion should be addressed to him in the 
future. 


The New Book 

Selected Short Stories by Hjalmar 
Séderberg, translated from the Swedish 
by Charles Wharton Stork, the Founda- 
tion’s publication for 1934, was sent to 
the Sustaining and Life Associates early 
in January. It is now on general sale at 
$2.00 per copy and may be obtained di- 
rectly from the Foundation. Séderberg is 
recognized as the Swedish master of the 
short story, and this volume, published 
jointly by the Foundation and the Prince- 
ton University Press, is the first collection 
of his stories in English. 
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THE AMERICAN 
Publishers Honor Wildenvey 

Herman Wildenvey, the Norwegian 
poet, was guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by Dodd, Mead and Company on 
January 23 to celebrate the publication in 
English of the volume of his poems en- 
titled Owls to Athens. Mr. Henry God- 
dard Leach, President of the Foundation, 
Mr. Joseph Auslander, translator of the 
poems, and the Norwegian Minister and 
Consul General in New York, were also 
present. 


Niels Poulson in the Dictionary 
of American Biography 


The fifteenth volume of the Dictionary 
of American Biography contains an in- 
teresting section on the life of Niels Poul- 
son, the founder of the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. Published under the 
auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, this distinguished bio- 
graphical work forms a definitive source 
of information on the lives of the great 
men and women of America. 


The New York Chapter 

The February meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the Foundation was held on 
I'riday the fifteenth at the Hotel Plaza. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Landis, who gave an address on 


Inflation. A musical program was given 
by Samuel Youngquist, tenor. The guests 
of the evening were the Consul General 
of Sweden and Madame Gustav Weidel, 
and the reception committee consisted of 
Mrs. Eric A. Lof, Mrs. Ivar Ekholm, and 
Miss Margit Hjérnevik. 


In Boston 

The American Scandinavian Forum has 
been carrying on its program of monthly 
meetings at Phillips Brooks House, Har- 
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vard University, all through the winter 
and has been addressed by several inter- 
esting and instructive speakers on Scan- 
dinavian topics. 


Ellsworth Finds Nordenskjéld’s Camp 

Lincoln Ellsworth’s expedition, while 
preparing for its flight across Antarctica, 
has run across the remains of Norden- 
skjéld’s camp on Snow Hill Island. The 
expedition left Sweden in 1901 in the ship 
Antarctic, which was wrecked. Norden- 
skjéld and five companions then took 
refuge on Snow Hill Island, where they 
were marooned until they were picked up 
by an Argentine steamer. It is their camp 
which Mr. Ellsworth has now found. It 
was in good condition and contained some 
instruments and other relics of Swedish 
occupation. 


American Art to Sweden 

Mr. Charles S. Peterson, of Chicago, 
has donated to the Vaxié Museum a collec- 
tion of work by American artists of 
Swedish descent. There are canvases by 
Birger Sandzén, John F. Carlson, Henry 
Reuterdahl, Charles E. Hallberg, and 
others. Sculpture is also represented. 

The collection will bear the name Thyra 
Peterson Memorial after Mr. Peterson’s 
wife, who died a few years ago. It is 
drawn chiefly from the private collection 
which she helped her husband to assemble 
in their home in Chicago. 


Professor Hovgaard on Einstein 

At a meeting of the American Society 
of Danish Engineers in New York, on 
January 25, Professor William Hovgaard 
gave an exposition of Einstein’s relativity 
theory which was very much appreciated 
by his hearers. 
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Hanna Astrup Larsen, editor of the 
Review, called on Miss Lagerléf at Mar- 
backa last summer and spent some time 
familiarizing herself with the “Gésta Ber- 
ling country” in the neighborhood. She 
also visited the neighborhood of Falun, 
where Miss Lagerléf lived and wrote dur- 
ing some years of her life.... Henry God- 
dard Leach, president of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and editor of 
the Forum, was editor of the Review 
during the first nine years of its exis- 
tence. ... Oscar J. Falnes contributed an 
article on Scandinavians in the League of 
Nations to the Autumn number of the 
Review. . . . Brynjulf J. Hovde was 
Fellow of the American-Scandinavian 
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HISTORY 


A Short History of Sweden. By Ragnar 
Svanstr6m and Carl Fredrik Palmstierna. 
Oxford University Press. 1934. Price $5.00. 


Scholarly, interesting, and up-to-date can be 
said emphatically of this new history of 
Sweden by two of Sweden’s ablest young his- 
torians. Although this is the third history of 
Sweden’s development to appear in English 
in the last decade, it will gain a place for 
itself, for it has distinct merits of its own. It is 
briefer than the other accounts, and more 
up-to-date; it is also better balanced than the 
Hallendorf and Schiick volume, and broader 
in its outlook than the good text published by 
Stomberg. 

The authors of this compact survey are well 
versed in the history of Western civilization 
as a whole and thus are able to place Sweden 
in her proper role in the cultural and political 
growth of Europe and America. In general 
they take an outward view of Swedish life, in 
contrast to that narrow inward view which 
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Foundation to Sweden in 1932-33 and, 
upon returning, resumed his position in 
the history department of Pennsylvania 
University. ... Manfred Bjorqvist is rec- 
tor of the Sigtuna Stiftelse. . . . Robert 
Schmidt is a Danish actor, manager, and 
writer on theatrical subjects. . . . Knud 
Andersen, who sailed around the world 
with his Monsoon, has published several 
novels on life at sea. . . . Isobel Wylie 
Hutchison will be remembered for her 
account of a walking trip through Ice- 
land. . . . Greta Linder was one time a 
Fellow of the 
Foundation to study American library 
methods. 


American-Scandinavian 


characterizes most national historians. This at- 
tempt to place Swedish culture and politics in 
a world setting is marred somewhat by the 
over-preoccupation of the writers with their 
British public. Often the comparisons of 
Swedish and British personalities and events 
are valuable, as in the case of the Protestant 
movement; but often such comparisons seem 
forced and useless to American and perhaps 
even to English readers—such as calling Karl 
Staaff the “Campbell-Bannerman of Sweden.” 
The constant—and openly avowed—emphasis 
upon British influence on Sweden diminishes 
the effectiveness of the account of other in- 
fluences from Germany, France, and _ the 
United States. 

The keynote of the book, which becomes in- 
creasingly pronounced as the story reaches 
recent times, is the contribution which Sweden 
has made to world culture. Despite the large 
proportion of space devoted to political history 
and foreign policy, this cultural contribution 
is made impressive. Briefly cataloged are the 
achievements of dozens of scientists, writers, 
artists, among whom outstanding places are 
assigned to the botanist Linné, the chemist 
Scheele, the dramatist Strindberg, the novelist 
Selma Lagerléf, the “Swedish Nightingale” 
Jenny Lind, the philosopher Swedenborg, the 
architect Ostberg, the sculptor Milles—and an 
almost endless galaxy of talent without which 
the world would be infinitely poorer. This new 
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history enables us to recall the work of these 
individuals and to understand it more clearly 
in the light of its historical background. 

The authors make no attempt to condone 
such matters as the shortsighted selfishness 
of the nobles or the too-frequent weakness of 
Swedish Kings. Karl XII, however, is por- 
trayed in the glowing colors in which alone 
a Swede can view this spectacular hero. This 
exaggeration is not general, however, and the 
accounts of St. Bridget and Gustavus Adol- 
phus are appreciative but not overdone; 
Queen Christina is presented in an admirably 
just sketch. Pride in Swedish foreign policy 
is justifiably high in the description of the 
peaceful separation from Norway in 1905, the 
carefully sustained neutrality during the 
World War, and the broadminded leadership 
of Branting and others in the League of 
Nations. 

Condensation of a vast body of materials 
and the translation into English have been 
done well and there are very few real errors. 
Unfortunate are a few such, as on page 319 
where the Swedish Constitution of 1809 is 
called “the oldest written constitution still in 
force”; and on page 342 where it is said that 
both Schleswig and Holstein returned to Den- 
mark after the World War. 

The book is most readable and will increase 
anyone’s understanding and appreciation of 
the importance of one of the peaceful but 
most active and intelligent peoples of Europe. 


Frankuin D. Scorr 


FICTION 


Cape Farewell, by Harry Martinson. 
Translated by Naomi Walford. Putnam’s. 
1934. Price $2.50. 

Down in the stokehold with the hairy ape 
there may perhaps be a poet, sensitive, impres- 
sionable, articulate. And if he happens to con- 
tract consumption—the chances are extremely 
favorable—he will have the leisure, if he have 
the strength, to tell a strange and unimagin- 
able tale. 

This is what Harry Martinson has done. 
“Why do my thoughts turn so readily to stoke- 
holds? Perhaps because my life began there— 
there lie the years of my youth: dreamy, hard- 
fisted years that stood their watch backwards 
across the seas; the years when muscles in the 
upper arm and the solar plexus grew and 
hardened in the endless shovel-play.” From 
the age of fifteen, for nine years he was at sea, 
mostly below the fiddley. “Many are the sailors 
who have crept in from the cold decks above 
the seas of the world to warm themselves 
(above the fiddley). They have squatted up 
there and spoken in low voices of voyages, of 
happiness, of raw, brutal things; of loving- 
kindness and of sundry forms of eroticism. 
They have sat there—they are sitting there 
tonight—on board thousands of craft of all 
nationalities, and far below they see the fire- 
man working as though at the bottom of a 
well. They see him bending under the slice like 
a Laocoén at grips with an invincible steel 


serpent; he twists back and forth—and as a 
result we reach Southampton.” 

Then came _ illness—and poetry. In 1929 
Martinson published his first volume of poems. 
It was followed shortly by Resor utan mal, 
the story of his “aimless wanderings” of which 
Cape Farewell, admittedly his best book, is a 
continuation. A second volume of verse Natur 
came out in December last. He has been hailed 
by the leading critics of Sweden as the most 
gifted of the newcomers in Swedish literature, 
and the reception of this book, the first to be 
translated, has been deservedly cordial both in 
England and America. The translation is 
good and reveals him at once as a stylist of 
parts. He has an astonishing faculty for dis- 
covering striking images which he is inclined 
to indulge until it is on the point of becoming 
an irritating mannerism. But generally his 
sense of humor comes to the rescue and the 
prevailing flavor of his prose is fresh and sharp 
and appetizing. 

Martinson has always sympathy for the op- 
pressed and scorn and anger for their 
oppressors on sea or land, in industrial Eng- 
land or industrial Belgium, in India or Peru. 
In an Indian port six-year-old children, who 
could boast if they cared to of belonging to 
the greatest Empire the world has ever seen, 
are sent in to scrub the corners of the boilers 
that the firemen cannot reach. .. . “You had to 
stare for some time before you could discern 
the children clambering about in there like 
babies in a cloud. This was indeed karma. 
Now lying, now hanging, they scrubbed the 
boiler with deck-brushes which they dipped 
with their bare hands in caustic soda, and as 
the liquid splashed their bodies—for they wore 
only small loin-clothes—their skin began to 
burn so that they were still further tor- 
mented as they crept about among the pipes.” 
Instances of man’s inhumanity to man are all 
too frequent in Martinson’s experience, but his 
attitude is consistently one of pity and com- 
miseration. It is stimulating and exciting to 
travel in his company; it is also chastening. 

J. B. C. Warkrns 


The Storm, by Olav Duun. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Arthur G. Chater. 
Knopf. 1935. Price $2.50. 

This ends Olav Duun’s great six-volume 
cycle The People of Juvik. In part it is the 
triumphant climax of Odin’s life story which 
we have followed through the last three vol- 
umes. In part it is a picture of the parish and 
the struggles of a backward community with 
modern democracy, industrialism, and labor 
troubles. The author has brought a wonderful 
knowledge and intuition to his interpretation 
of the people. Odin has become a popular 
leader, the first of his family to go in and rub 
elbows with the crowd. His radiant, positive 
nature carries all before it, until an evil influ- 
ence begins to make itself felt. 

From boyhood Odin’s story has run parallel 
with that of the slightly older Lauris, an un- 
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scrupulous parvenu who has managed to marry 
the proud and beautiful Astri, Odin’s cousin 
and boyhood sweetheart. In the dark and 
tricky mind of Lauris there grows up an ever 
increasing resentment against Odin’s position 
as a leader—really a resentment of meanness 
against goodness. Slyly he throws out a word 
of suspicion here and sows the seeds of jealousy 
there. At last Odin realizes that, while the 
others may have their little faults and stupidi- 
ties which he will have to bear with, Lauris 
takes up evil in his nature and gives it out 
again. Still he tries to throw it all off and 
forget it. 

The climax comes when Lauris, incensed at 
not being able to pull down his enemy, tries 
to hurt Odin through his wife, the sensitive 
and timid Ingri. He boasts—falsely—of having 
been intimate with Ingri before either of them 
were married. At that Odin feels the wolf-like 
nature of his ancestors rise within; he “feels 
shaggy all over.” He resolves to kill Lauris; 
but when he has the opportunity, when the 
two are alone on the keel of a capsized boat 
and he has Lauris under him, he cannot do it. 
Instead he gives his life to save the man who 
has been his evil genius from boyhood. 

Duun does not overwork Lauris’s repen- 
tance; he knows his peasants too well for that. 
But in the scene of the funeral ale, when Odin 
is “sung out” in the presence of the whole 
parish, he makes us feel, through his low- 
toned realism, how Odin has triumphed in 
death. 

There is a young Anders, Odin’s and Ingri’s 
son, who is a chip of the old Juviking block. 


H.A.L. 


Saaledes Blev Jeg Hjemlés, af Enok 
Mortensen. Dansk Bogsamlingsforlag, Hol- 
baek. 1934. Price $1.65. 

The appearance of a novel written in Dan- 
ish by a young Danish-American and dealing 
with modern conditions among Danish-Ameri- 
‘ans is something of a novelty. The author is 
well known among the Danes in America as 
a lecturer and a writer. He has published a 
volume of short stories, Mit Folk, and this is 
his first novel. 

The story is concerned chiefly with Niels 
Nord, a young Dane, who comes to America 
in 1912. His two years in this country are seen 
against the background of life in the Danish 
settlement in Chicago with its human types 
familiar in immigrant communities: the pros- 
perous, self-satisfied business men who have 
made their pile and who spend their time in 
idle amusement; the failures and semi-failures 
whose ambition has outreached their capacity 
or who for some reason have become like 
stunted trees in an unfavorable environment; 
and a few who have successfully adjusted 
themselves to the new conditions and found 
some happiness in their new home. 

The significance of the novel lies principally 
in the fact that it is obviously the beginning 
of an attempt to evaluate the fate of the im- 
migrant. Niels Nord intended to remain in 
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America only a year or two. His friends in 
Chicago told him that if he meant to return 
he had better leave at once. He remained long 
enough to get a taste of America in both her 
pleasant and unpleasant aspects and to fall in 
love with a young Danish-American girl. 
Thora was willing to go to Denmark with him 
and stay there. As the only son, Niels was in 
a way bound to take over the farm that had 
been in the possession of his family for genera- 
tions; but Thora understood better than he 
the spell that America casts over those who 
once have been in this country. When the 
World War broke out, Niels returned home 
alone. He had not been happy in Chicago, he 
discovered that in Denmark he was not happy 
either; he was really without a home. 

This book strikes a new note in Danish- 
American literature. The older Danish-Ameri- 
can writers dealt with the simple life in rural 
communities; they wrote with unbounded hope 
and untarnished optimism, and they were not 
fully aware of the problems with which the 
immigrant has to cope. Today a generation of 
immigrants has passed and a new generation 
is growing up. There is a rich store of material 
for a writer who has vision and an understand- 
ing of the problems involved. Mr. Mortensen 
has done excellent work, and he is a writer of 
whom we may expect something of real value. 


Craupe H. CuristeENsEN 


POETRY 


Owls to Athens, by Herman Wildenvey. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Joseph 
Auslander. Dodd Mead. New York 1935. Price 
$1.75. 


Wildenvey is one of the greatest Norwegian 
poets of the day, and the beauty and lyric 
qualities of his verse have been testified to by 
many competent judges, including Knut Ham- 
sun, who has written an introductory note to 
this volume. It is perhaps doubly trite, there- 
fore, to mention the difficulties of translating 
poetry, but many of Wildenvey’s poems offer 
peculiar problems because of the involved 
rhyme scheme and the interplay of idiom. The 
poems would be bound to suffer in English in 
the hands of the most able translator, and 
Mr. Auslander, himself a poet of note, has not 
done them justice. In many of them he. has 
caught the swing and enthusiasm of the original 
in a stanza or two, only to relapse into ob- 
viously tortured attempts to find a proper 
rhyme or expression. His preface is too long 
and savors too much of the sort of palaver 
which is more apt to kill than to further the 
work of a foreign author. Restraint is particu- 
larly desirable in any description of a poet 
and his poetry. Despite some rough handling, 
the simplicity and directness of Wildenvey’s 
work shines through on many pages, and this 
book should bring him to the attention of a 
host of readers in this country who might well 
be encouraged to read him in the original and 
to await with hope a more adequate presenta- 
tion. N.A. 
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Swedish Books for American Libraries, 


1932-33 


Compiled by Greta Linder, library advisor, on the basis of the annotated 
lists published by the Swedish Government Library Commission. 
American prices have been furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Blomberg, Harry. Molnens bréder. Wahl- 
stroém och Widstrand. 1932. 320 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.25 

In a picture which shows the influence of 
Hamsun and which oscillates between idyll 
and tragedy, the author draws three striking 
types: the tramp Bergstrém, a happy-go-lucky 
Swedish pauper and Jack-of-all-trades, the 
vagabond Petsky with his childish faith and 
his hungry heart, and the disconsolate elegist 
Lindelév. 


Edquist, Dagmar. Kamrathustru. Bonnier. 
1932. 279 pages. Paper bound, $1.45 

A subtle study of a marriage with an inde- 
pendent modern woman as chief character. 


Goth, J. A. Rallare. Eklund. 1932. 146 
pages. Paper bound, $1.45; cloth bound, $2.25 

With knowledge and sympathy the author 
describes the wild life and reckless doings of 
his navvies, but also their devoted loyalty and 
comradeship. 


Hertzman-Ericson, Gurli. Ett gammalt 
hus skall rivas. Norstedt. 1932. 230 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.60; cloth bound, $2.10 

A very readable story about a young man 
who breaks away from the confining conditions 
in which a monotonous job and motherly 
women friends have held him bound. 


Johansson, Johan-Olov. Smeder, bruks- 
patroner och bergsmdn. Bonnier. 1933. 190 
pages. Paper bound, $1.35 

Humorous stories finely told of the robust 
types at the old foundries in the Dalecarlian 
mining district. 


Lilja, Gertrud. Karl-Uno och sdngerskan. 
Bonnier. 1932. 300 pages. Paper bound, $1.75 

A volume of short stories. The author is an 
excellent psychologist of everyday life. Her 
narrative art is marked by tenderness and a 
conciliatory humor which, while it may certain- 
ly be called pungent at times, is never bitter. 


Ljungquist, Walter. Ombyte av tag. Bon- 
nier. 1933. 183 pages. Paper bound, $1.15; cloth 
bound, $1.65 

Telling how a man on a journey from his 
native town to a distant quarter of the world 
meets by chance, at a railway station in Swe- 
den, a love of his youth, a woman returning 
home to die. Their mood is rendered in sober 
accents but with an undertone of lyricism and 
passion, 


Lo-Johansson, Ivar. Godnatt, jord. Bon- 
nier. 1933. 587 pages. Paper bound, $3.00; 
cloth bound, $3.75 

A very realistic novel describing the life of 
the poorest Swedish agricultural worker. The 
author is thoroughly conversant with this 
milieu, and does not stick at unsavory details. 


Martincon, Harry. Kap Farvéil. Bonnier. 
1933. 183 pages. Paper bound, $1.45 

The author, who has just turned thirty, pic- 
tures here his varied adventures as stoker on 
large seas and small. He is a world nomad 
with a rare receptivity for all sorts of impres- 
sions; mirrored in his infinitely sensitive eyes 
everything becomes mysterious and fascinat- 
ing. Moreover, his style has an unusual impres- 
sionistic vividness. 


Miller, Carl, Siderhavssynder. Norstedt. 
1932. Illustrated. 229 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.80; cloth bound, $2.25 

Fantastic memoirs by a supposed Swedish 
adventurer, a sort of modern Munchhausen, 
whose baroque humor is best taken in small 
doses. 


Siwertz, Sigfrid. Lagan. Bonnier. 1932. 309 
pages. Paper bound, $2.25; cloth bound, $3.00 

A novel about artistic creation, its greatness 
and its wretchedness, interesting both for its 
character descriptions and its magnificent 
Stockholm local color. 


Stiernstedt, Marika. De fyra marskalksta- 
varna. Bonnier. 1933. 396 pages. Paper bound, 
$2.55 

A combined family and problem novel in 
which the author with shrewd knowledge of 
human nature depicts a somewhat decadent 
upper-class society in central Sweden. The 
story, which is very readable, is a protest 
against overestimation of talent, and exalts 
strength of character as a sign of nobility. 


Walfridsson, Willy. Luffarliv pad svenska 
landsvdger. Wahlstrém och Widstrand. 1933. 
192 pages. Paper bound, $1.15 

It is primarily the born tramps, so to speak, 
which are portrayed here, not those who have 
been temporarily driven out on the roads by 
unemployment and other adverse circum- 
stances. The book is valuable as a social docu- 
ment. 


Waener, Elin. Mannen vid min sida. Bon- 
nier. 1933. 275 pages. Paper bound, $1.90 

A pervasive theme in Elin Wagner’s pro- 
duction is the struggle between the will to 
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strife and the will to peace, between masculine 
self-assertion and feminine self-sacrifice. In 
this work, however, she merely touches on this 
problem. The story, a sprightly travel causerie 
from Spain, is held together by a romance be- 
tween a Swedish feminist and a kind and chiv- 
alrous American manufacturer. 


POETRY 


Osterling, Anders. Tonen fran havet; 
dikter. Bonnier. 1933. 171 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.80; cloth bound, $2.70 

Osterling’s poetry, though not without its 
vein of unrest, is in the main idyllic and har- 
monious. In many of his best poems he sings 
the praises of his native Skane. 


GENERAL 


Ahnlund, Nils. Gustav Adolf den store. 
Diakonistyrelsen. 1932. 367 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.25; cloth bound, $2.90 

An excellent appreciation in attractive and 
practicable form of the personality and 
achievements of Gustavus Adolphus, published 
on the occasion of the tercentenary of his 
death. 


Ansikten; sjilvbiografiska skisser. Bonnier. 
1932. 246 pages. Illustrated. Paper bound, 
$2.25 

Autobiographical contributions from seven- 
teen living authors belonging mainly to the 
peasant or proletarian milieu, such as Fabian 
Mansson, Vilhelm Moberg, Eyvind Johnson, 


Ivar Lo-Johansson, Ivan Oljelund, and Harry 
Blomberg. 


Berg, Gésta. Artur Hazelius. Natur och 
kultur. 1933. 155 pages. Illustrated. Cloth 
bound, 90 cents 

Hazelius, the founder of the Nordiska Mu- 
seum and the open-air museum Skansen in 
Stockholm, is here portrayed in a biography 
brought out for the centennial of his birth. 


Bjorkquist, Manfred. Livstro och kristen- 
dom. Sveriges kristliga studentrérelses férlag. 
1932. 206 pages. Paper bound, $1.00 

The well known churchman and leader of 
youth tries here in a number of essays and 
meditations to define the task of Christianity 
in the present state of civilization. 


Fogelqvist, Torsten. Albert Engstrim; ett 
konstniirsalbum med text. Bonnier. 1933. 
Paper bound, $5.10; cloth bound, $6.60 

Engstrém’s remarkable and deeply original 
work, equally significant from the literary and 
the artistic point of view, and with an unmis- 
takably Swedish stamp, is here characterized 
with admiration and lively comprehension. The 
wealth of illustration gives a strong impression 
of his artistic versatility. 


Klein, Ernst. Bilder ur Sveriges historia; 
svensk kultur frdn urtid till nutid. Nordisk 
rotogravyr. 1931-32. Del 1-2. Cloth bound, 
$4.20 per volume 

A picture-book with excellently chosen plates 


REVIEW 


and an instructive and readable text, illustrat- 
ing the history of the Swedish way of life at 
various periods. 


Lagerlof, Selma. Dagbok. Bonnier. 1932, 
229 pages. Paper bound, $2.05 

This is a continuation of the author’s auto- 
biography, Memories of My Childhood, and 
ranks with it among the best things of the kind 
that she has written. It describes a visit to 
Stockholm at the age of fourteen. 


Lagerlof, Selma. Hést; berdttelser och tal. 
Bonnier. 1933. 298 pages. Paper bound, $2.25 

This collection of reminiscences, speeches, 
and short stories, appeared on the occasion of 
the author’s 75th birthday. 


Lindorm, Erik. Med kungen fdr foster- 
landet; en bokfilm 1858-1933. Bonnier. 1933. 
Paper bound, $1.15 

Pictures with text from contemporary news- 
papers and other printed works illustrating 
events and conditions during the last seventy- 
five years (during the lifetime of Gustaf V) 
and making a very amusing picture-book of 
cultural history. 


Lindstrém, Erik. Nordisk folklivsskildring. 
Norstedt. 1932. 250 pages. Bound, $1.15 

A lucid account of Scandinavian literature 
dealing with the peasantry, from the Icelandic 
family sagas down to our own day. The 
greater part of the space has been allotted to 
the more recent writers, from 1880 on. 


Sterner, Maj. Hemsléjd i Sverige. Natur 
och kultur. 1933. 333 pages. Illustrated. Paper 
bound, $3.60; cloth bound, $4.35 

A survey of sloyd in the home in Sweden 
with a wealth of unusually fine illustrations. 


Strindberg, August. Strindbergs brev till 
Harriet Bosse. Natur och kultur. 1932. 315 
pages. Paper bound, $3.00; cloth bound, $3.75 

Strindberg’s third marriage with the young 
actress, Harriet Bosse, was of great impor- 
tance for him in that it stimulated him to re- 
newed dramatic creation. The letters show 
Strindberg from his best side, although his 
suspiciousness and egocentricity stand out 
strongly in many instances. 


Strémberg, Kjell. Modern svensk littera- 
tur. Natur och kultur. 1932. 239 pages. Illus- 
trated. Paper bound, $1.45; cloth bound, $1.95 

The first detailed treatment of the develop- 
ment of Swedish literature in the twentieth 
century. 


Séderblom, Nathan. Svenskars fromhet. 
Diakonistyrelsen. 1933. 352 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.55; cloth bound, $3.15 

Essays by the late Archbishop Séderblom on 
St. Birgitta, Tegnér, Geijer, Strindberg, Fréd- 
ing, and others. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Norwegian poet Herman Wildenvey, 
who has just been introduced to American 
readers through a selection of his poems done 
into English verse by Joseph Auslander, is 
the recipient of a 5,000 kroner prize from Gyl- 
dendal Norsk Forlag. The occasion was the 
tenth anniversary of the Norwegian house as 
an independent publisher, and three prizes 
were given out. The other two recipients were 
Peter Egge, whose novel Hansine Solstad has 
been published in English, and the poet Arnulf 
Overland. Mr. Egge has recently been elected 
president of the Norwegian Authors’ League. 


Stoft by Arthur A. Andersen is a welcome 
addition to the rather scant Swedish literature 
in America. The author hails from the fertile 
Qu’Appelle valley in western Canada, where 
Swedish settlements and Indian reservations 
lie side by side. Like the blue-eyed redskin of 
one of the poems, the volume is itself a hybrid 
of Sweden and Saskatchewan. The author 
sings the praises both of golden-haired Lisa-lill 
and the dark Ojibway princess. Among the 
most interesting poems are those dealing with 
odd Swedish types of the frontier such as Big 
Swede, the black sheep who, not daring to 
return home, drowns his sorrows in drink. The 
volume may be had from Bonnier in New York 
and is well worth reading. 


Carl Sandburg has long had his readers in 
Sweden who have been proud of the fame won 
by a Swedish immigrant lad in America. A 
volume containing a full representation of his 
poems, numbering about one hundred, has now 
appeared in Sweden in a handsome edition. 
The translators are Elmer Diktonius, Artur 
Lundkvist, and Erik Blomberg. The volume 
has an introduction by Anna Lenah Elgstrém 
who studied American literature with a Fel- 
lowship from Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. 


Seven Gothic Tales by Isak Dinesen, pseudo- 
nym for Baroness Karen Blixen-Finecke, is 
being translated by the author into her native 
Danish. It has already appeared in Swedish 
in a translation by Sonja Vougt, and has at- 
tracted attention by its strange exotic charm. 


Signe Toksvig’s biography of Hans Christian 
Andersen has now appeared in a Danish trans- 
lation published by Reitzel. The volume has 
been very fully illustrated, much more so than 
the English edition. The pictures have been 
selected by the photographer Peter Elfelt who 
for many years has been collecting Andersen 
material, and many of them are reproduced 
here for the first time. 

Of the book itself Henning Kehler writes 
in Berlingske Tidende that it is one of the best 
if not the best of all Danish literary biogra- 
phies and that “if one could only read one 
— about H. C. Andersen, then this is the 
book,’ 





The Selected Poems of 
Norway’s Leading Poet 


HERMAN WILDENVEY 


Owls to 
Athens 


Translated, with a Preface, by Joseph 
Auslander, Introductory Note by Knut 
Hamsun 


A comprehensive selection of this 
great poet’s best work, here appearing 
in English for the first time. Wilden- 
vey’s immense joy in life and nature, 
his intellectual honesty and the un- 
erring artistry in which he clothes his 
thoughts make him a world poet of 
outstanding importance whose charm 
will win the heart and mind of every 
reader. $1.75 


At all booksellers, or 
odd, Mead & Company,N.Y. 


Scandinavian Books 


In the Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 
Postal Cards, Etc. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN ReEvIEW 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN n O RWAY 


Midnight Sun Cruises 


FOUNDATION 


announces the publication of 


SELECTED SHORT 
STORIES 


By HJALMAR SODERBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 
Fs 
Price, $2.00 
Fd 


In the field of the short story the supreme 
genius is Hjalmar Séderberg. No one 
else in Scandinavian literature has such 
a power of taking a mere grey pebble of 
an incident and polishing it till it glitters 
like a many-faceted gem. No one else 
can with such smiling detachment con- 
vey so profound a sense of the mystery 
and terror of life. Like the great realists 
of the nineteenth century he spares no 
accepted convention and is merciless in 
uncovering hypocrisy, especially in the 


realm of religion or sex. 
Order from 


THE 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


116 East 64th Street, New York 








World’s Largest Pleasure Yacht 


Visits NORTH CAPE and the 
FJORDS—Lapp and Reindeer en- 


campment—F'olk dances arranged. 


During summer months two-weeks 
cruises from French and English 
ports. 


Number of passengers limited to 200 
-—all the comforts of a private yacht 
at moderate cost. 


Also two-weeks cruises from English 
and Dutch ports on the S.Y. Meteor 
Most extensive cruise of Western 
Fjords of Norway, fares from 
$110.00. 


B & N LINE 


280 Broadway New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THr ,AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











. STAVANGERFJORD AT NORTH CAPE 


ENJOY 


A VACATION IN NORWAY 


SEE THE 


FAMOUS FJORDS, 
NORTH CAPE and SVALBARD (SPITZBERGEN) 


OUR STEAMER “STAVANGERFJORD”’ SAILS ON 
THIS CRUISE FROM OSLO JULY 19, RETURNING 
TO OSLO AUGUST 5 


Join “BERGENSFJORD’S” Baltic cruise <o Copenhagen, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Tallinn, Zop- 
pot, Copenhagen, from Oslo, August 21, returning Oslo, September 2 
SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK: 
“STAVANGERFJORD” “BERGENSFJORD” 
Apr. 24, May 29, July 3 Apr. 3, May 8, June 12, July 13 


For Further Information Apply to Nearest Local Agent or Direct to: 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, INC. 
22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Bowling Green 9-5570 


Chicago, IIl., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 120 Market St. 
Minneapolts, Minn., 129 S. 3rd St. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal: Canadian National Steamships 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE ,AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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NORTHERN CRUISES IN 1935 


Three Viking Voyages and Cruises have been 
announced by the Swedish American Line for 
the summer. The first one, the North Cape- 
Midnight Sun Cruise, is a moderate-priced 
cruise on the Drottningholm, leaving New 
York June 12, returning on July 15. During 
the 33 days visits will be made at Gothenburg, 


Bergen, Trondheim, and the most noteworthy 


fjords on the coast of Norway after leaving 
the North Cape. 

The second cruise is the North Cape-Russia 
Cruise on the Kungsholm starting from New 
York June 29, returning to New York August 
10. This is a cruise of 42 days’ duration 
calling at all the capitals of Northern Europe, 
including Iceland, the North Cape, and the 
principal fjords and places of attraction in 
Norway. A stop will also be made at Visby, 
the City of Roses and Ruins on the Isle of 
Gotland in the Baltic Sea. Side excursion to 
Moscow is optional for those who would like 
to see the Communist capital. The final port of 
call is Cherbourg in France before going back 
to New York. 

The third cruise is called Viking Lands- 


Russia Cruise sailing from New York July 26. 
This cruise is somewhat similar to the second 
cruise, but of shorter duration, returning to 


New York on August 28. This is an ideal 
cruise for those who can not get away earlier 
in the summer, and the 33 days’ trip on the 
de luxe liner Gripsholm may be enjoyed for 
the moderate price of $340. 

The Norwegian America Line is arranging 
a North Cape Cruise on the Stavangerfjord 
leaving Oslo July 19 and returning to Oslo 
August 5. This cruise will include a visit to 
Spitzbergen and is scheduled so that the stop 
at the North Cape will give the voyagers an 
opportunity to see the Midnight Sun at its best. 
All the principal fjords and cities on the coast 
are included in the cruise as well. A Baltic 
Cruise on the Bergensfjord sails from Oslo 
on August 21, and returns to that port Sep- 
tember 2. Calls will be made at Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, and Dan- 
zig. There will be arranged an excursion to 
Moscow during the stay at Leningrad. 

The Norwegian B. & N. Line runs fort- 


3 possesses the distinction 
of an the rendezvous of the 
social world. .. It is the acknow. 
ledged standard of excellence 
in service, both here and abroad, 
Single rooms from $5. . . Double 
rooms from $7. Suites from $10, 
HenryA. Rost, Pres. and Managing Directoy 


PLAT As 


ACING on PARK 
FIFTY. NINTH ST. FIFTH AVE. 





nightly cruises from England and France to 
the North Cape and the Pack Ice region dur- 
ing the summer. The company’s two elegant 
steam yachts, Stella Polaris and Meteor, carry 
only 200 passengers, offering the voyagers all 
the comforts of a private yacht. After calling 
at the northernmost port the steamers visit all 
the beautiful fjords on the west coast of Nor- 
way and make stops at the principal cities such 
as Hammerfest, Trondheim, Molde, Bergen, 
and Oslo. These cruises are very moderately 
priced. 

The Moore & McCormack Co. have for the 
first time this year entered the Northland 
Cruises field and are running four “40 Days 
Asea and Ashore” cruises to Northern Europe. 
Every week from July 3 to July 25, one of their 
steamers, Scanmail, Scanstates, Scanpenn, 
and Scanyork sails from New York for Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Gdynia, and 
Leningrad, with nine days’ cruising on the 
Baltic. Side trips to the interior parts of 
Finland and Russia to the Arctic Ocean are ar- 
ranged for the passengers. 

Other Northern Cruises for the summer 
have been announced by the North German 
Lloyd-Hamburg American Line on the Re- 
liance, the Cunard Line on the Carinthia, the 
Holland American Line on Voolendam and 
Rotterdam, and a conducted tour by Thos. 
Cook & Son on the Norwegian steamer Prin- 
cess Ragnhild. 

Booklets and itineraries for all the cruises 
may be obtained from the lines or any travel 
bureau. 


C.N. 
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Direct to 


NORWAY 
(Christiansand and Oslo) 
and 


DENMARK 
(Copenhagen) 


Quick Connections to 


SWEDEN, 
FINLAND, 
RUSSIA, Etc. 


From Copenhagen regular 
Express Trains twice daily. 


to Hamsurc (10 hours) COPENHAGEN 
to Bertin (9% hours) 
to Paris (27 hours) 


also regular airplane passenger DEN MARK. Visit the land of beautiful Summer 
service Resorts and Bathing Beaches, 

The Danish Riviera, 
Copenhagen, gay and interesting Me- 
tropolis of Scandinavia, 
The Danish-American Park, at Re- 
bild, where every year America’s 
Independence Day is celebrated; in 
1934 by over 50,000 people. 


NORWAY. Magnificent Fjords and _ majestic 
mountains, 


Land of the Midnight Sun. 


CITY HALL SQUARE 
in 


SWEDEN. Primeval Fortresses, Castles, and 
historic Ruins, 


The Gota Canal and Stockholm. 


FINLAND. Land of 60,000 Lakes, and 30,000 
Islands, 
Famous Rapids of Imatra, and river 
“Oulu,” Helsingfors, Abo, Hango, 


LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE Land of enchanting natural beauty. 


LINERS 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


I, Bike sasdctecwcssececees 130 N. LaSalle Street 


Minneapolis 123 S. Third Street Montreal, Canada 969 St. Antoine Street 
EE FOI, wc cn kn capeavenenenss 1402 Third Avenue Wermmines, BAG. ici ip cccsiccecices 205 Curry Building 
San Francisco Y 582 Market Street PNM TOS. Su traddecdvoussca 51 Upper Water Street 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe -AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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The children 

find it easier 
to take Norwegian Cod Liver Oil because 
of its milder taste. And they should be given 
cod liver oil. The case cannot be met by 
giving cod liver oil the go-by and using 
artificial preparations in which individual 
components of cod liver oil are isolated. 
The natural vitamin D of cod liver oil is far 
more potent in combating rachitis than 
those produced artificially. And cod liver 


oil contains also other substances of value to 
the organism. 


Le eee ae” a” ae ee wap Ln 


NORWEGIAN MEDICINAL COD LIVER OIL 


GIVES THE CHILDREN STRONG AND HEALTHY TEETll. 





VADEMECHU M 


MOUTH WASH TOOTH PASTE 


The fumous Swedish preparations for the care of the mouth and teeth. 


Representatives in U.S.A. 
STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co. 
13341 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 687 West Lake St., Chicago, IL 


What an Advertiser Says: 


Send Your 1934 Issues 
“We have been having such splen- of the Review 


did results from the advertising we to us and we will have them bound for you 

. . . in green cloth, with gold lettering and the 

have had running continuously in seal of the Yes i ag stamped in gold on 
. =e the side. Cost price, $2.50. 

the Review that, without solicita Title page and Index for 1934 will be sent 

tion, we feel bound to tell you what to subscribers upon request. 





a splendid medium your paper is.” AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
ian Vials 116 East 64th Street, New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE ,AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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| ° 
| The American ‘Route to Northern Europe 


from NEW YORK direct to 


COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA-DANZIG 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 


Sailings from New York 


5. CLIFFWOOD ....Mar. 2. SS. CLIFFWOOD 
7.) eer Mar. 8 S.S. SCANYORK Apr. 26 
. SCANYORK .....Mar.14 SS. ARGOSY ........ May 2 
. CARPLAKA ...... Mar.23 S.S. CARPLAKA ..... May 10 
. SAGAPORACK ...Mar.29 S.S. SAGAPORACK ...May 16 
5. SCANSTATES ...Apr. 5 SS. SCANSTATES ...May 25 
3S. CITY OF FAIRBURY ...Apr. 12 


THIRD CLASS OFF-SEASON RATES 
Season: Eastbound—September 1 to May 15. Westhound—October 1 to June 30 
MINIMUM FARES 


East- 
bound 
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$108.50 
108.50 
108.50 
113.50 
117.00 


NORTHLAND CRUISES 


Forty Days Asea and Ashore—$295.00 and up 
Write for Complete Booklet 


SPECIAL FEATURE: A SIDE-TRIP TO THE ARCTIC 
CIRCLE THROUGH THE HEART OF FINLAND TO 
KOLLTAGONGAS ON THE ARCTIC OCEAN 


For information apply to your local agent 


Booking Points Taps 

COPENHAGEN, Aalborg, Aarhus, Esbjerg. 
Frederikshavn, Odense, Sénderborg....$100.50 

OSLO, Bergen, Stavanger 

GOTHENBURG, Malm6 

STOCKHOLM 


HELSINGFORS, Abo Hangé, Mariehamn 108.50 


$172.00 
172.00 
172.00 
182.00 
188.00 


| 
y 
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Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 


ee ee et 5 Broadway, New York City 


Jersey City, N.J. ............---Fier “D,” North River 


Telephone Digby 4-6700 
CURSO MEEs 65 sadn ca on Menke dneles 216 N. Michigan Ave. 





PRUGRIONEE EER ccc cadangedeeseeu neue 1 Bourse Bldg. 
MRT IIERNS 5. oot os cs as Cokin tem enema bie 75 State St. 
Pe BR cicuscsscinscacinsantvaasen Oliver Bldg. 
SN I nou 'g fe'cewcacSscndiaees 3 N. Charles St. 
Detroit, Mich. ............+..+++++-.+-Stephenson Bldg. 

556 Book Bldg. 
MVR TRE. occa cescaandesceedes 743 14th St., N.W. 


503 Marquette Bldg. 
Be; Dee: BW ase ckacecens 1956 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Peet RIOR, BS is ciiccwasrane cobs 1024 Whitney Bldg. 
ee RS 8 0) csv aciedwanecaeccaneaui Vance Bldg. 
ON Eis ia Scag ones ccnewak ews 512 E. Lafayette St. 
Los Angeies, Calif. 715 W. 7th St. 
Baik PRMENOS EEE Scena sisiiasnscurwexes 687 Market St. 
DOUROUEL. CUMAGE: o5535obs 60 snccccntaeeseex McGill Bldg. 


SCANDINAVIAN OFFICES: Denmark, Copenhagen, Store Kongensgade 114 
Sweden, Stockholm, Jakobstorg 3 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


SHIPPING NOTES 


INTERNATIONAL NAUTICAL 
EXPOSITION TO BE HELD IN FRANCE 


The ninth of the series of international nautical 
expositions is to be held at the Cours Albert I*, 
and along the River Seine, at Paris, from April 20 
to May 5. A number of Scandinavian shipping firms 
have decided to participate. The exposition is to be 
under the auspices of the Chambre Syndicate des 
Industries Nautiques, with headquarters at 21 Ave- 
nue des Champs-Elysees. The Field Service Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, Washington, is prepared to furnish details 
of the exposition. 


GrowTu oF SwepIsH SHIPPING 
OFFICIALLY STATED 

According to official figures, the shipping situa- 
tion in Sweden has entered a stage where the out- 
look is more promising than has been the case in 
recent years. Swedish ships, representing a tonnage 
of 12,809,074, left Swedish ports for foreign destina- 
tions in the first nine months of 1934, an increase of 
more than 1,700,000 tons over the same months in 
1933. Sweden had only 57,339 tons laid up, as 
against 115,742 tons the previous year. 


Aarnus To Extenp Its 
Harsgor TERRITORY 


Plans are under way at Aarhus for the extension 
of its port facilities, both with regard to bigger 
water territory and improvements for handling 
shipping. New docks are to be built with depths of 
water to accommodate the largest ocean ships. As 
much as possible of the material needed for the 
construction work is to be of domestic origin. 


Norway's MercHant MARINE 
IN Fourtu Piace 


Celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary, the Nor- 
wegian Shipowners’ Association recently occupied 
its own building, which faces the Oslo harbor. In 
its report issued at the same time as the celebration, 
it was stated that Norway now stands fourth 
among nations with its merchant marine. Great 
Britain leads with 27.0 per cent, followed by the 
United States, 15.8 per cent; Japan, 6.2 per cent; 
and Norway, 6.1 per cent. The countries next in 
line are Germany, 5.6 per cent, and France, 5.0 per 
cent. Two hundred and seventy-eight shipowners, 
representing a tonnage of 3,172,017, are members of 
the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association. 


TRANSFER OF SwhvIsH SHIPs TO 
Fiynisn Fac 

The fact that a number of Swedish shipping firms 
have transferred some of their ships to Finnish 
flags has been both criticised and defended in Scan- 
dinavia. Those in favor claim that it is the duty of 
the management to run its ships as cheaply as pos- 
sible, while the opponents declare that such a trans- 
fer is disloyal. According to the Scandinavian Ship- 
ping Gazette, the Swedish owners who have re- 
placed the Swedish flag for that of Finland state 
that this change is also the practice in British and 
Danish shipping circles. 








Summer 


this GWEDEN! 


Land of Sunlit Nights 


Dalecarlia—‘ Knee Deep in June” 


NATURE HAS SMILED ON 
SWEDEN 


The friendly arm of the Gulf Stream 
and the glorious sunlit nights moder- 
ate the northern climate. The two 
Gulf Stream pockets, the Cattegat 
and the Skagerack—nature’s heating 
plants—blend their added warmth 
into Sweden’s blisterless summer sun- 
shine. 

Spend at least a fortnight of con- 
tinuous daylight in beautiful Stock- 
holm or among the charming inland 
routes of Sweden. See its romantic 
castles and picturesque customs in a 
scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced 
in Swedish liners does not end with 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden 
assures the same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight 
days—convenient from England and 
the Continent. 


Your travel agent or we will gladly 
send our new 


“Lanps or SuNLItT NiGHTS” 


with complete travel detail of delight- 
ful journeys in all the Scandinavian 
countries—a treasure house of vaca- 
tion guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


551 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. AS NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL 


8 DAYS TO SWEDEN—The brilliant northern gate to Europe 


PROPOSED SAILINGS 


From 
GOTHENBURG 


Mar. 9 
Apr. 6 


From 
New York 


Mar. 23 Drottningholm 
Apr. 20 Drottningholm 
May 2 Kungsholm 


May 25 Gripsholm May 10 
May 18 


May 29 


June 4 Kungsholm 


June 12 Drottningholm 


N.C. Cruise 
July 3 


Kungsholm June 18 


Gripsholm June 20 


VIKING CRUISES 1935 


Sailing from New York 
North Cape, Fjords, Midnight Sun, Norway, Sweden 


Drottningholm-—June 12—33 days 


North Cape, Russia, Iceland, Norway, 
Estonia, Denmark, Sweden 


Kungsholm— June 29—42 days 


Finland, 


Norway, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Finland 
Gripsholm—July 26—33 days 
Limited Membership—Moderate Rates 


First Class 
Tourist 


Third Class, E.B. 


New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 


SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying 
Passengers in First Class 


and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
to or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, etc. 


*‘*Kungsholm’’ ‘‘Gripsholm’’ 


One-way 
$167.00 
118.50 
98.00 


Round-trip 
$309.00 
207.00 
167.50 


**Drottningholm”’’ 


One-way 


One-way 
$162.00 
118.50 
98.00 


Round-trip 
$300.00 
207.00 
167.50 


Class.... 


Round-trip 
$252.00 
200.00 


Cabin Class 
Tourist Class 
Third Class, 


GAY VACATION CRUISES 


from New York in 


M. S. Kungsholm 
April 3—12 days—from $145 
Haiti, Colombia, Panama, Jamaica 


April 16—8 days—from $97.50 


Nassau and Bermuda—over Easter 


May 29—Bermuda—s5 days—$50 up 


over Decoration Day 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State Street, New York 


Chicago, Il 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Boston, Mass 

San Francisco, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif 


181 N. Michigan Ave. 

526 Second Ave., South 

10 State St. 

593 Market St., 2nd Floor 

1043 South Broadway 
Halifax, N.S., Can 


Seattle, Wash 209 White Building 

Detroit, Mich 107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 

Pete COE casvciesasscwasauns 427 S. W. Broadway 

Montreal, Que., Can.....1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 

Winnipeg, Man., Can 470 Main St. 
71 Upper Water St. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Norway’s Paper anp Pup 
Business Reviewep 

In the latest bulletin issued by the Norwegian 
Chamber of Commerce in New York there appeared 
a comprehensive review of Norway’s paper and 
pulp business, with special reference to sales 
abroad. American demands continue to contribute 
toward the expansion of the industry in Norway. 
Wood pulp exports during the first six months of 
1934 totaled 185,591 tons against 150,217 tons for 
the same period in 1933. Cellulose exports increased 
from 111,897 tons to 126,676 tons. The United States 
Bureau of the Census has issued a report showing 
that at the end of 1931 there were 198 establish- 


ments in the pulp industry against 219 at the end 
of 1927. 


Swepen Estasuisues Irs First 
AtumIniuM Works 

In coopération with the Norwegian aluminium in- 
terests, a Swedish company has been organized 
to utilize the water power at Avesta, to be obtained 
from the Alby Chlorate Works, which owns the 
falls. The plant has a capacity of about 1800 tons 
a year, which approximately corresponds to the 
aluminium consumption in Sweden. For the present 
the raw material is obtained from the Norwegian 
works, The plant has 46 large smelting furnaces. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN 
DenmMarK SuHows INCREASE 

The Danish Statistical Bureau reports a continu- 
ing increase in various industries, notably in build- 


ing materials. Cement production increased 34 per 
cent, and the iron and metal manufacturing indus- 
tries show a similar growth. Of food stuffs, sugar 
took the lead with a 25 per cent increase in produc- 
tion. Breweries and margarine plants, however, re- 
mained at the same point as at the previous report 
of the Bureau. 


Norway’s PARTICIPATION IN THE 
Brussets Exposirion AssurRED 


Norway is to have its separate building at the 
Brussels World Fair next summer. The committee 
is headed by Director Askvig, and it has been 
decided that emphasis is to be laid on Norway as a 
land to attract tourists. Director Askvig called at- 
tention to the fact that Denmark had placed 650,000 
kroner at the disposal of its committee, and Sweden 
500,000 kronor. The Norwegian sum has not yet 
been stated. 


IceLanp Has JoINeD THE 
SCANDINAVIAN ARTISANS’ CONFERENCE 

At the recent meeting of the Scandinavian Arti- 
sans’ Conference, held in Copenhagen, the chairman, 
Claus J. Olsen, reported that Iceland had asked 
to join the Conference, and that Engineer Eirikson, 
of Reykjavik, was present for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the reason his country was taking this 
step. Since Iceland has no law to restrict immi- 
gration, Engineer Eirikson said, there had been a 
considerable influx of workers, not only from Scan- 
dinavia, but from Germany. By joining the Con- 
ference the speaker believed a better distribution 
of work might be assured. 
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rect 


Radio Telegraph Service 


Via RCA 


between 


United States 


Argentina Fiji Philippines 
Belgium (“Via RCA” Poland 
Beant Honolulu) Portugal 

: France Puerto Rico 
Chile French Indo- Russia 
China China Siam 
Colombia Germany (“Via RCA” 
Cuba Great Britain Manila) 
Curacao Guatemala Society Islands 
Czechoslovakia Haiti _ (“Via RCA” 
*DENMARK Hawaii Honolulu) 
Dominican Holland Spain 

Republi Italy SWEDEN 

— Japan Switzerland 

Dutch East BMowics Syria 
Indies NORWAY Turkey 


Dutch Guiana Panama Venezuela 


Acc -— 


no 


*via Sweden 
“The Only Direct Route to Scandinavia” 
ween 
New York New Orleans Washington 
Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Philadelphia Seattle Detroit 
Baltimore 
Low rates feature this fast new domestic service, which flashes fifteen word 
messages for the regular wire-line rate for ten words, or sixty word letter- 


grams at the usual cost of fifty words. Longer messages cost proportion- 
ately less. 


Mark Every Message 


Via RCA 


The Quick Way to All the World and to 
Ships at Sea 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
64 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-1811 
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OR your business with indus- 
trial Sweden you would bene- 
fit from the facilities offered 
by our bank, with its net of 
branches and correspondents 
all over the country. 


Our Quarterly Report on current 


| Market and Ecoonmic 


Conditions in Sweden 


will be sent without charge upon 
request. 


- SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


NationaL BANK oF CopPENHAGEN MAKES 
Cnances iN Boarp or Directors 

After the post of the late Director Green of the 
National Bank had stood vacant for five years, the 
board recently appointed Ove Jepsen to fill that 
place, while at the same time it accepted the resig- 
nation of Baron Hans Rosenkrantz. Director Jep- 
sen for the past five years has been associated with 
the financial institution Bikuben, after having been 
previously connected with Privatbanken of Copen- 
hagen. The Danish Government is represented in 
the National Bank by Minister of Finance C. V. 
Bramsnes. Although the change of the name of the 
bank to Danmarks Bank was decided on some time 
ago, the matter is still before the Rigsdag for a 
final decision. 





Bercens PrivatsaAnk Has 
IncrEAsep Net Surpivus 

The annual report of Bergens Privatbank reveals 
an encouraging progress not only in the bank’s own 
affairs, but as these reflect an improved economic 
condition in the sections of Norway served by it. 
The net surplus for the year amounted to 3,005,000 
kroner, an increase of about 200,000 kroner over the 
preceding twelve months. After setting aside 765,- 
000 kroner in dividends to stockholders, 350,000 
kroner were added to the reserve fund. Borrowers 
took advantage of the more liberal loan policy in- 
stituted by Bergens Privatbank. 





Danisu Lire Insurance CounciL 
Issues Report For 1934 

Through the Statistical Department of the Dan- 
ish Government, the Life Insurance Council re- 
ported that during 1934, policies in effect amounted 
to 1,979,000,000 kroner. Lapsed policies, either by 
death or default in payment, amounted to 162,000,- 
000 kroner. Premiums paid by insured rose from 
about 77,000,000 kroner to 102,000,000 kroner. There 
was also an increase in insurance written by foreign 
companies. 





East Astatic CoMPANY OF 
CorpENHAGEN IncREAsES DivipENDs 

In its account of business for 1934 the East 
Asiatic Company of Copenhagen showed such im- 
provement over the preceding three years that it 
decided to increase its dividends to stockholders 
from 4 to 6 per cent. The 4 per cent rate was for 
1933, while no dividends were declared for 1932 and 
1931. The net surplus for 1934 amounted to 3,897,- 
408 kroner after deducting 5,497,320 kroner for 
interest and taxes. 





SvenskKA HAaNpDELSBANKEN IssvEs 
Its Batance SHEET For 1934 

In its sixty-fourth annual report Svenska Han- 
delsbanken of Stockholm gives a detailed account 
of its business transactions for 1934, together with 
the leading factors in the economic progress of the 
country at large. With regard to the bank itself, 
earnings amounted to 21,972,183 kronor, as against 
20,296,322 kronor for the year before. This increase 
was attributed mainly to the conversion of the 
bank’s certificates. Shareholders received in divi- 
dends 6,300,000 kronor at a rate of 7 per cent. Com- 
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menting on world economic conditions, the report 
says that these showed at the beginning of 1934 
fairly promising expansive tendencies, which, how- 
ever, “failed to break through or even ease the 
straightjacket that is holding world trade in its 
grip.” 








Norwecian SHivowners CoMPLAIN 
or Excessive TAXATION 

At a meeting of the Oslo Shipowners’ New Asso- 
ciation, a committee was appointed to frame an 
appeal to the Storting through the medium of the 
Norwegian Shipowners’ Association against what 
is claimed to be excessive taxation of the shipping 
interests. It was emphasized that Great Britain, 
Norway’s keenest competitor, now subsidized her 
shipping, while the question of state aid was 
also being ventilated in the Netherlands and in 
Sweden, and that soon Norway would probably be 
the only country in the world which did not sub- 
sidize her shipping in one way or another. So far 
as the municipal taxes were concerned, in a previ- 
ous appeal to the Storting the Norwegian Shipown- 
ers’ Association had stated that during the past 
three years the shipping companies had paid about 
3,000,000 kroner more than would have been the 
case if they had been rated in accordance with the 
rules applying to joint stock companies. The rate 
of assessment in Norwegian municipalities is 16 
per cent, as against the corresponding rates for 
Copenhagen and Stockholm of about 5 per cent and 
7 per cent, respectively. 





Osto To REDEEM THE 
Dorztar Loan or 1924 

Through the medium of the Municipal Bank of 
Norway, the city of Oslo has obtained a loan from 
Swedish banks amounting to 7,000,000 kroner in 
order to redeem the 6 per cent dollar loan of 1924, 
which originally was for $2,000,000 but at the pres- 
ent rate amounts to $1,560,000. The Stockholm loan 
is at the rate of 4 per cent. 





FinnisH Banks Ensoy 
Grow1nc Prosperity 

Reducing its discount rate from 41 per cent to 
4 per cent, the Bank of Finland reports that this is 
the lowest discount rate of the institution since 
1896. The reduction in the rate reflects the general 
economic improvement of the country, and _ this 
again is due to record-breaking exports. An evi- 
dence of the financial standing of the government 
of Finland was seen in the $10,000,000 loan placed 
in New York in the latter part of 1934. 





DanisuH Forp Company 
Resumes Divivenp PayMENTs 

After passing its dividend payments for the three 
years 1931, 1932, and 1933, the Ford Company of 
Denmark at its annual meeting resumed the pay- 
ment of 8 per cent to its stockholders. Drastic im- 
port restrictions had to be met by the company, 
which nevertheless looks for considerable improve- 
ment in the months immediately ahead. The net 
surplus for 1934 amounted to 1,640,000 kroner. The 
shares on the Copenhagen Stock Exchange rose 6 
per cent after the announcement of the annual 
report. 
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Courtesy The Architectural Forum 


Orpheus Group by Carl Milles for a Fountain to be Raised in Front of the 
Concert House in Stockholm 


(See page 178) 





